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THE DESTINY OF BUFFALO BAYOU 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


Throughout the period when Texas was a republic, and 
during the early days of statehood, a disproportionate amount 
of the wealth of the area was to be found in the counties along 
the lower Brazos and Colorado Rivers. This was due to the 
early concentrated settlement of Austin’s Colony, for which 
the empresario had wittingly selected the most fertile and de- 
sirable land. In 1837 the five counties of Austin, Brazoria, 
Colorado, Fayette, and Washington had property assessed at 
$7,130,571, forty-nine per cent of the entire property valuation 
of the republic.: In 1838, the same counties, augmented by 
Fort Bend, created in the previous year, showed property 
valued at fifty-five per cent of the entire assessment.? By 1848 
the counties of Austin, Brazoria, Colorado, Fayette, Fort Bend, 
Washington, and Wharton (which had been created in 1846) 
were credited with an assessed wealth of $8,850,850, nineteen 
per cent of the state’s total. The 1850 census showed that 
these seven counties contained eight per cent of the white 
population of the state and twenty-one per cent of the slave.* 

1Harriet Smith (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic 
of Texas, 1839-1840, to Which Are Added the Relief Laws (Austin, 1930), 
III, 56. The assessment for Fayette County combines the figures for 1837 
and 1838. Therefore, the total was arbitrarily halved. Fort Bend and 
Wharton Counties had not been created, and no attempt is here made to 
analyze the assessments of the counties from which they were carved. 
Matagorda County is not included, for it is presumed that its traffic moved 
out of Matagorda, which, however, did not have the facilities for draining 


a large trade area. Harris and Galveston Counties are not included inas- 
much as they were agriculturally insignificant at this time. 

2Tbid., 57. 

3Reports of the Comptroller and Treasurer, For the Years 1848 and 
1849 Made to the Third Legislature of the State of Texas, December 8, 
1849 (Austin, 1849), 190-93. 

4J. D. B. DeBow (comp.), The Seventh Census of the United States, 1850 
... (Washington, 1853), 503-04. 
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Assessments in that year amounted to $10,219,400, which was 
twenty per cent of the total. The 1860 census showed that 
seven per cent of the whites and seventeen per cent of the 
slaves were in these seven counties.* In that year, assessments 
were $49,210,022, seventeen per cent of the total.’ 

In 1850 there were but one hundred and thirty-one more 
whites than slaves in the seven counties,® and in 1860 eight 
hundred and sixty-four more slaves than whites.° The con- 
centration of slaves was due to the large plantations spread 
along the waterways. These plantations produced staples which 
were not locally consumed but required transportation to salt 
water, by which they might be shipped to the North and abroad. 
In 1850, the seven counties raised 8,826,400 pounds of cotton, 
thirty-eight per cent of the entire Texas crop.’® In 1860, they 
produced 42,669,600 pounds, one quarter of the crop. In 1850, 
they raised sixteen per cent each of the state production of 
corn and livestock; ten years later, their share of the two 
commodities amounted to fourteen per cent. Austin, Brazoria, 
Fort Bend, Washington, and Wharton, in 1850, produced 5,297,- 
000 pounds of sugar, seventy-two per cent of the entire state 
production, and in 1860 Brazoria and Fort Bend alone pro- 
duced 4,306,000 pounds, eighty-four per cent of the total. In 
both cases, Brazoria produced all of the Texas sugar except 
for a very small amount. In addition to the refined sugar, the 
counties produced 330,269 gallons of molasses in 1850 and 
351,670 in 1860. 

It is evident from these figures that the seven counties were 
wealthy and that they produced bulky and heavy goods re- 
quiring transportation more adequate than the slow, cumber- 
some ox- and mule-wagons that wallowed in the mud of the 
Brazos bottoms and prairies. Corn was probably produced al- 
most exclusively for feeding livestock (the two percentages are 
identical), but cotton, sugar, molasses, and livestock were pro- 


5Report of the Comptroller, For the Years 1850 & 1851 (Austin, 1851), 
214-17. 

®Joseph C. G. Kennedy (comp.), Population of the United States in 1860 
. .. (Washington, 1864), 484-86. 

TBiennial Report of the Comptroller of Texas, for the Fiscal Years 1860- 
1861. Published by Order of the Ninth Legislature (Austin, 1861), 50-73. 

8DeBow, The Seventh Census, 503-04. 

*Kennedy, Population of the United States in 1860, 484-86. 

10These conclusions are drawn from figures presented in DeBow, The 
Seventh Census, 515-20, and Joseph C. G. Kennedy (comp.), Agriculture 
of the United States in 1860 ee (Washington, 1864), 140-51. 
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duced for the world market. Cattle could be driven to salt 
water ports, but cotton, sugar, and molasses needed efficient 
and inexpensive means of transportation. Texas had practically 
no mills to convert cotton into cloth or distilleries to make 
molasses into rum; it required, therefore, the means by which 
to get these agricultural products to processors. 


To one familiar with the magnificent waterways of the At- 
lantic seaboard and the Gulf coast of the lower South, no 
natural feature of Texas is quite so apparent as the disappoint- 
ing lack of broad and deep rivers. Texas rivers are long, but 
they carry too little water during most of the year and too 
much in the spring. In their wide beds they meander and 
temperamentally alter their courses, molding great expanses 
of white sand into fantastic and curious patterns. Where Texas 
waterways encounter the Gulf of Mexico, there is an added 
difficulty; when the streams enter the Gulf, they lose their 
momentum and drop their burdens of silt, thereby building 
effective dams across their mouths, sand bars over which water 
runs to the depth of but a few feet. When Anglo-Americans 
began migrating in great numbers to Texas, they found some 
rivers impeded by another obstacle—log rafts. Both the Red 
and Colorado Rivers were obstructed by great tangles of drift- 
wood, extending almost solidly for miles. The Red River raft 
below Shreveport and the raft above the mouth of the Colorado, 
choking the stream for sixteen miles, precluded navigation on 
two of the most significant rivers in Texas." 


Without dredging or artificial improvements, no Gulf en- 
trance into Texas had a greater depth than twelve feet. Sabine 
Pass, entrance to both the Sabine and Neches Rivers, had eight 
feet of water over a bar of soft mud.” Bolivar Pass, at the 
east end of Galveston Island, ran twelve feet of water over hard 
sand.'* West Pass had a depth of ten feet;'* Paso Cavallo, 


uEdward Smith, Account of a Journey Through North-Eastern Texas, 
Undertaken in 1849, for the Purposes of Emigration ... (London, Birm- 
ingham, 1849), 15-19. Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), Septem- 
ber 23, 1837, 2, col. 1. 

12Ndwin Ward Moore to W. D. Wallach, October 9, 1841. Colorado Gazette 
and Advertiser (Matagorda), October 30, 1841, 2, col. 8. Moore was the 
—— officer of the Texas Navy party engaged in a survey of the 
coas 

13] bid. 

14Richard Salmon Hunt and Jesse F. Randel, Map of Texas, Compiled 
von sane on Record in the General Land Office of the Republic (New: 

or 
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eleven feet;** Espiritu Santo Inlet, four feet;'® Aransas Pass, 
eight feet;'7 and Corpus Christi Pass, from four to five feet.*® 


The Brazos, which appeared to be the natural entrance to 
the fertile agricultural region included in the seven designated 
counties, was rendered almost useless by a bar at its mouth not 
more than two or three feet below the surface of the water. 
Despite this bar and the spring freshets that sent the stream 
swirling out of its banks, the central position of the Brazos 
justified the numerous attempts at navigation that were made, 
usually by hardy pioneers who thought that no more than firm 
determination was required to surmount apparently insuperable 
obstacles. Immediately after the settlement of Austin’s colony, 
small sailing craft began to operate on the Brazos; as early as 
1830 Henry Austin ran a steamboat, the Ariel, on the river, 
but he found navigation both difficult and unremunerative.’® 
Mary Austin Holley, who landed at Velasco on December 23, 
1831, was enthusiastic about steam navigation of the river: 


Never, was a river better calculated than the Brazos, whether we con- 
sider its depth, its placid current, or unobstructed channel, for the perfect 
operation of the steam engine. At present, they say, there is not enough 
of business to defray the expense of a steamboat. The experiment has 
been made. But the tide of population is setting so strongly and trade 
increasing so rapidly, that this objection, must of course, be speedily re- 
moved.?° 


Though steamboats were not immediately introduced into general 
use on the river, sailing craft continued to squeeze over the 
bar. In February, 1834, two schooners were tied up at Bra- 
zoria.2? It was announced in the same year that a steamboat 
was to be built for the river trade.*? This was done, for, in 
1835, the Cayuga operated between San Felipe and Velasco.”* 


15Moore to Wallach. 

146Hunt and Randel, Map of Texas. 

17]bid.; also Moore to Wallach. 

18] bid. 

19Henry Austin to Stephen F. Austin, August 25, 1830. Eugene C. 
Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, II, 473. For a possible earlier use of the 
steamboat in Texas, see ibid., I, 971, 972, 973. 

20Mary Austin Holley, Texas ... (Baltimore, 1833), 35-36. 

21Advocate of the Peoples Rights (Brazoria), February 22, 1834, 3, col. 3. 

227bid., March 27, 1834, 1, col. 2. 

23James F. Perry to Lastraps and Desmare, January 15, 1835. Barker, 
The Austin Papers, III, 40. Austin to Perry, September 30, 1835, Jbid., 
141. Carlos Eduardo Castafieda (translator), “Statistical Report on Texas, 
1835,” by Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
(January, 1925), XXVIII, 204. 
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In 1835, the river assumed the pretensions of a waterway: there 
were fly signals marking the channel,** a commissioned pilot 
who soon resigned in protest against the low pilotage rate fixed 
by the General Council,?> and an insurance agency at Brazoria.”* 
As early as 1830, the collector of the customs had advertised 
for proposals for erecting a light-house at the Brazos bar.” 
In 1836, at least two steamboats, the Yellowstone and the Laura, 
ran on the river.*® 

The harbor to the leeward of Galveston Island was the best 
in Texas, and attention was early directed to its utility. Stephen 
F. Austin made a survey of the island and the harbor, and the 
Mexican Government made Galveston a port of entry, but the 
barrenness and remoteness of the island during the period prior 
to the revolution detracted from its usefulness.”” In 1837, 
Chester Newell found that the port of Galveston (there was as 
yet no town on Galveston Island) had replaced the Brazos River 
as the outlet for the New Orleans—Texas trade. He was con- 
vinced that only small craft could enter the Brazos but that 
ships of 250 to 350 tons could easily enter Galveston harbor.* 
One could usually find six or seven steamboats and from twenty 
to twenty-five sailing craft at Galveston." 


With twelve feet of water over its hard sand bar, Bolivar 
Pass was the most inviting marine entrance into Texas. On 
the inner side of Galveston Island there was a natural harbor 
providing facilities for more craft than Texans dreamed existed 
in 1836. Despite these advantages, Galveston Island had one 
serious drawback—no part of it, until the construction of the 
sea wall in the twentieth century, was more than a few feet 


24Texas Republican (Brazoria), June 20, 1835, 4, col. 3. 

25] bid., October 10, 1835, 4, col. 4; March 9, 1836, 1, col. 3. There had 
been a pilot at the bar as early as 1830. Texas Gazette (San Felipe), 
June 19, 1830, 3, col. 3; June 26, 4, col. 2; July 3, 4, col. 2. 

26Texas Republican, March 14, 1835, 3, col. 3. 

27Texas Gazette, June 5, 1830, 3, col. 2; June 12, 4, col. 2; June 19, 4, 
col. 2; June 26, 4, col. 3; July 3, 4, col. 3. 

28Telegraph and Texas Register (San Felipe), January 23, 1836, 99, col. 
1; February 20, 110, col. 83; (Columbia), August 9, 3, col. 2; December 27, 
4, col. 3. For an account of the Yellowstone, see James R. Mullens and W. T. 
Burks, “History and the Steamer Yellowstone” in Waterways Journal, 
April 5, 1941, 6-9. 

29Barker, The Austin Papers, passim, see Galveston in index. 

80Chester Newell, History of the Revolution in Texas, Particularly of 
the War of 1835 & ’36; Together with the Latest Geographical, Topograph- 
ical, and Statistical Accounts of the Country ... (New York, 1838), 158. 


81] bid., 161. 


> 
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above low tide. Moderate winds sent white-caps swirling over 
the island, and violent storms completely inundated it. Such a 
storm struck the Gulf coast in October, 1837. During the force 
of the storm, “vessels of considerable tonnage” raced over the 
foundations of the future city of Galveston.*? The brig Jane 
crashed into a new three story warehouse and completely de- 
molished the building.** When the storm subsided, eight vessels 
lay strewn about the island, some of them more than a mile 
from water. Of the new custom house nothing remained except 
the foundation; on the entire island but two structures sur- 
vived the tempest.** 

There were tales that this was not the first time the island 
had been inundated, and cautious investors were positive it 
would not be the last. Those who were skeptical of placing their 
facilities at the mercy of the elements looked elsewhere for the 
site of the future commercial center of southern Texas. Gal- 
veston, however, became a depot, temporarily and inefficiently 
handling incoming and outgoing trade, until a more permanent 
and suitable commercial city should be located. 

Of the three sizeable streams that emptied into Galveston 
Bay, two, the Trinity and San Jacinto Rivers, were typical of 
Texas. Long they were, but shallow, meandering, and with 
crumbly banks. The third, Buffalo Bayou, was the unique ex- 
ception. From its confluence with the San Jacinto to the mouth 
of Bray’s Bayou it was deep and wide, and the depth extended 
above the mouth of White Oak Bayou, though the width grad- 
ually diminished. Buffalo Bayou, at the site of Houston, was 
not the shallow, filthy, open sewer that it has since become, but 
was deep and of waters so clear that one could see near the 
bottom the myriads of buffalo-fish, from which, local tradition 
insists, the stream derived its name. 

J. C. Clopper recognized the advantages of the Bayou as 
early as 1828. 

. . . this is the most remarkable stream I have ever seen—at its junc- 
tion with the San Jacinto is about 150 yds in breadth having about three 


fathoms water with little variation in depth as high up as Harrisburg— 
20 miles—the ebbing and flowing of the tide is observable about 12 miles 


82Notes on Texas” in Hesperian, or Western Monthly Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1838), I, 352, col. 2. This article is signed only by the letter R. 
Internal evidence indicates that the author was an Ohio lawyer who lived 
some distance from Cincinnati. 

33] bid., 353, col. 1. 

84] bid, 
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higher the water being of navigable depth close up to each bank giving 
to this most enchanting little stream the appearance of an artificial canal 
in the design and course of which Nature has lent her masterly hand . . .35 


The anonymous Ohio lawyer R was similarly impressed: 


Buffalo Bayou at its mouth did not appear more than fifty or sixty 
yards across. It does not vary much from this until we get to Harrisburg, 
about twenty-five miles above. Throughout its whole extent, to the head 
of tidewater, which extends some distance above Houston, it bears a strong 
resemblance to a canal.3¢ 
Buffalo Bayou, it would seem, was the means by which salt 
water navigation might safely penetrate the interior, free from 
the persistent danger of inundation. Only two obstacles lay 
in the way between Bolivar Pass and the mouth of the Bayou 
opposite San Jacinto battlefield. The first was Red Fish Bar, 
a dam of oyster shells extending east and west across the center 
of Galveston Bay; the other was Clopper’s Bar, a sand bar that 
neatly obstructed the San Jacinto River between its confluence 
with the Bayou and Morgan’s Point. The subsequent trafiic 
on Buffalo Bayou would indicate that some measures were 
devised to cope with these, for it was not until much later 
that permanent channels were cut through them. 

In addition to its canal-like appearance, Buffalo Bayou had 
another peculiar advantage in respect to the trade of the Brazos 
River area. Unlike most significant Texas streams, it flows 
almost due east and west. With the Brazos extending in a gen- 
eral northerly direction, this meant that the head of navigation 
on the Bayou was but twenty miles or so from the heart of the 
fertile agricultural region of the Brazos. 

Prior to the revolution the watershed of Buffalo Bayou was 
not thickly populated, but sailing craft infrequently and ir- 
regularly plied its waters. In 1824 John Richardson Harris, a 
New Yorker, came from Missouri to Stephen F. Austin’s first 
colony and received from the Mexican government a league 
and a labor of land at the juncture of Buffalo and Bray’s 
Bayous.** Here in 1826 he laid off the small town which he 
named Harrisburg.*® Dying in New Orleans, August 21, 


35“J, C. Clopper’s Journal and Book of Memoranda for 1828” in Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical Association, XIII, 52. 

36“Notes on Texas,” in Hesperian, I, 358, col. 1. 

87Titles, Austin’s First Contract for Three Hundred Families (MSS. in 
General Land Office, Austin), II, 438. Deed Records of Harris County, 
Texas (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston), B, 89-91. 

88Deed Records of Harris County, F, 9. The vicinity of Harris’s survey 
was known as Harrisburg before the town site was laid off. R. M. Cart- 
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1829,*° Harris did not live to see the town flourish. With a steam 
sawmill,*® one of the first in Texas, and sailing ships running 
between it and Mexican and American ports,‘ Harrisburg dis- 
tributed the products of mechanized society to the large number 
of squatters and the few legal residents along San Jacinto River 
and the shore of Galveston Bay. 


As early as 1824 it was pointed out to Stephen F. Austin that 
traffic from the coast to San Felipe could move through Gal- 
veston Bay, up one of the streams flowing into it, and then 
across the prairies.*? In 1829 the Brazos River was not naviga- 
ble within sixty miles of San Felipe,** so the overland route 
from Harrisburg actually required a shorter wagon haul than 
that necessary if the goods were landed on the Brazos. The 
Ayuntamiento, in the following year, laid out a road from 
Harrisburg to San Felipe.** Harrisburg did not become a 
metropolis, but, on December 30, 1835, the revolutionary Con- 
sultation designated it the “place for transacting the judicial 
and municipal business . . . and for the deposit of the Archives” 
of the mysteriously created Municipality of Harrisburg.*® It 
did not enjoy this distinction for long. On April 16 and 17, 
1836, Santa Anna, hot in pursuit of Sam Houston and the Texas 
Army, paused in Harrisburg only long enough to throw the 
press of the Telegraph and Texas Register into the Bayou and 
to loot and to burn the town, leaving intact but one building, 
ironically the home of John W. Moore,** who had signed the Dec- 


wright to Stephen F. Austin, May 25, 1825, in Barker, The Austin Papers, 
I, 1102-03. Jesse H. Cartwright to Austin, June 5, 1825, Jbid., 1121-22. 

39Texas Gazette, October 3, 1829, 8, col. 2. Inscription on cenotaph, Glen- 
dale Cemetery, Houston, formerly Harrisburg. 

40Texas Gazette, March 18, 1830, 2, col. 2; July 22, 2, col. 1; July 31, 2, 
col. 1. Texas Republican, August 8, 1835, 4, col. 1. 

41Texas Gazette, September 25, 1829, 4, - 3; June 22, 1880, 2, col. 1; 
July 31, 3, col. 2; January 10, 1832, 3, col. 4, 

42J. Child to Austin, February 1, 1824, Barker, The Austin Papers, I, 735. 

43¢J. C. Clopper’s Journal” in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, XIII, 58. 

44Eugene C. Barker (ed.), “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe 
ge 1828-1832” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII, 79, 80; 
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laration of Independence but six weeks previously. Henry H. 
League, first judge, and Nathaniel Lynch, second judge, moved 
to Lynch’s Ferry (now Lynchburg), and petitioned the govern- 
ment for permission to transact municipal business at that 
place.* 

With the successful completion of the Revolution and the 
establishment of the Republic of Texas, Harris’s widow and 
children planned that Harrisburg should rise with renewed 
vigor from the ashes. Perhaps it would have, had not two 
other enterprisins New Yorkers founded another town on 
Buffalo Bayou. On August 26, 1836, the brothers Augustus 
Chapman Allen and John Kirby Allen purchased a portion of 
the John Austin double league, about a dozen miles further up 
the Bayou.*’ Before a single lot had been sold, a single building 
erected, or a single inhabitant settled in the staked-out town, 
the Allens named it Houston*® and soon enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of having Congress designate it the capital of the Republic’® 
and the seat of Harrisburg County.** To add insult to the 
Harrises’ injury, President Houston selected as chief justice of 
the county Andrew Briscoe, soon to marry John Richardson 
Harris’s daughter, Mary Jane.*? Transportation facilities were 
unspeakably bad, and Briscoe had to live in Houston rather 
than commute from Harrisburg. Houston immediately became 
a commercial mart and a financial center, thronged with states- 
men, politicians, and merchants, and noted for its wickedness.** 
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Felipe), December 2, 1835, 59, col. 1. In the spring of 1836 this settlement 
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Convention, March 7, 1836. Convention Papers (MSS. in Archives, Texas 
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Harrisburg and the Harris family—the two are synonymous— 
looked on with envy, for Houston was what Harrisburg might 
have been. When the aldermen of Houston, in 1838, forced the 
county to move its filthy and unsightly jail from the courthouse 
square, Briscoe suggested to the county court that the county 
seat be moved from the “limits of this cleanly and tasty corpora- 
tion” to “some place where the people are not so refined in their 
ideas.”** Though the minutes of the court do not specify the 
name of such a place, it is not difficult to surmise that Briscoe 
was speaking of Harrisburg. 

The chagrin of the Harris family was far from unjustified. 
There were a dozen or more towns founded along Buffalo Bayou 
and Galveston Bay, and it was not a foregone conclusion that 
any one of them should usurp the position Harrisburg had 
maintained for several years. Powhatan near Red Fish Bar, 
New Washington on Morgan’s Point, Scottsburg near the pres- 
ent Baytown, Lynchburg, San Jacinto across from Lynchburg, 
Buffaloe near the present Pasadena, Hamilton, Houston, and 
others all clamored for recognition as the future metropolis of 
Texas. The anonymous Ohio lawyer R commented on this 
abundance of municipal promotions: 

A mania for towns is characteristic of all new countries, and is especial- 
ly so here. Many enterprising men have gone to Texas to seize upon the 
advantages which a new country affords, to acquire wealth; and many of 
these have some city in prospect as the speediest means to effect their 


object. Should they all succeed, they will no doubt at some day make 
Texas as famous for her cities, as Thebes was for her hundred gates.®® 


Colonel James Morgan, proprietor of New Washington, was 
sarcastic in his critique of Houston: 

The new town of Houston cuts a considerable swell in the paper. I wish 
its projectors and proprietors success with all my heart. It will injure 
Harrisburg City greatly when it gets into successful operation. Property 
must begin to depreciate there already. As for New Washington and 
Lynchburg, Scotisburg and all the other burgs, not forgetting Powhatan, 
all must go down now. Houstonburg must go ahead in the newspaper at 


least. 
Despite such criticisms, Houston quickly and deftly under- 
mined the position of importance on Buffalo Bayou that Harris- 


54Minutes of the Harris County Commissioners’ Court (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Houston), A, 16. 

55“Notes on Texas” in Hesperian, 354, col. 1. 

5¢6Morgan to Andrew Briscoe, September 30, 1836. Adéle B. Looscan, 
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burg had maintained. More significantly, it immediately began 
to drain the business of the Brazos valley; this, above all else, 
was the motive of the Allens in locating on Buffalo Bayou.” 
The two steamers, Laura and Yellowstone, deserted the Brazos 
and began plying the Bayou.*® Despite the wet prairies ex- 
tending between the Brazos and Houston, a large traffic moved 
between the two places. In April, 1840, twenty-three freight 
wagons from the upper Brazos arrived in Houston in one day.*® 
By 1839 the town had between twenty-five hundred and three 
thousand inhabitants. 


So effective was the exodus of commerce from the Brazos, 
that in 1838, Mary Austin Holley went from Bolivar to Velasco 
in a dug-out, crossed the bar in a whale boat, and took her 
boat outside the river.*t This sudden cessation of navigation 
on the Brazos is not usually explained in the literature of the 
day, but the anonymous R stated that it was due to an increase 
of insurance rates, or even a refusal to write insurance on 
Brazos shipping. This reluctance on the part of the under- 
writers resulted from the high rate of accidents in crossing the 
bar and navigating the tortuous stream.” 


Within a few years from the founding of Houston, many 
improvements of Buffalo Bayou were effected. On August 19, 
1837, Chief Justice Briscoe approved the appointment of James 
Perry and Lieutenant Munson Hitchcock as branch pilots of 
the bar at Galveston, where they were to be “regulated by the 
usages in the same office at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River.”** In March, 1838, four steamships made weekly runs 
on the Bayou, and others ran occasionally.** 
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The traffic of the Bayou at first was impeded by the narrow- 
ness of the channel between Harrisburg and Houston. When- 
ever a boat was incapacitated between those two places, it ob- 
structed the Bayou until its owner saw fit to salvage it, which 
was not always immediately.*° On March 2, 1840, the city 
council appointed a committee to wait on the chief justice of 
the county to determine the legal steps by which the city might 
remove such craft when they obstructed “one of the National 
highways of the Republic.’”** Somewhat later, Congress au- 
thorized the city to destroy such craft if they blocked the 
Bayou.* Adequate measures were apparently devised to cope 
with Red Fish Reef and Clopper’s Bar, for traffic moved quite 
readily up and down the Bayou. 


Long wagon trains loaded with cotton and sugar wended their 
way across the prairies to Houston, and steamboats churned 
up and down the Bayou carrying staples to Galveston or New 
Orleans for reshipment to the North and to England, and re- 
turning with processed goods to be loaded into wagons and 
distributed along the Brazos River. In 1856, Houston handled 
over its wharves 45,557 bales of cotton.® 


In the late 1830’s and early 1840’s, Houston attempted to 
build the Houston and Brazos Rail Road in order to provide 
a cheaper, faster, and more efficient means for the Brazos 
goods to reach its limits. Harrisburg also coveted the trade of 
this hinterland and therefore promoted the Harrisburg Rail 
Road and Trading Company, hoping thereby to capitalize the 
natural advantage of a wide channel at its waterfront which 
might lure the Brazos trade away from Houston. Both projects 
failed, but neither town long forgot the dream of a railroad con- 
nection with the Brazos. The admission of Texas to statehood 
improved the negotiability of Texas securities, and Northern 
capitalists hastened to place their money where the rate of re- 
turn seemed highest. In about 1850, therefore, both towns re- 
vived their railroad ambitions. The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and 

85] bid., October 28, 1837, 2, col. 2; November 18, 2, col. 4; Civilian and 
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Colorado slowly extended its length from Harrisburg to Rich- 
mond, and the Houston and Texas Central began to push out 
of Houston to the Brazos near Washington. Not content that 
Harrisburg should partake of any of the spoils of the Brazos, 
Houston tapped the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado at 
what later became known first as Peirce and then Pierce Junc- 
tion and contrived to drain off a large share of its traffic. This 
branch from Houston to Peirce Junction, the Houston Tap, 
merged into the Houston Tap and Brazoria and extended its 
line to East Columbia on the lower Brazos. At the beginning 
of the Civil War, the Houston and Texas Central carried into 
Houston the produce of the upper Brazos, the Buffalo Bayou, 
Brazos and Colorado that of the central Brazos, and the Hous- 
ton Tap and Brazoria that of the lower Brazos. Harrisburg, 
despite its railroad, the first in Texas actually to start con- 
struction and operation, had lost the contest for the trade of 
the Brazos valley. In 1856, Olmsted found Harrisburg a “set- 
tlement of half-a-dozen houses,” that pretended to be a rival of 
Houston which had “ten or fifteen years, and odd millions of 
dollars, the start.’ 


In the meantime, Brazos merchants were unwilling to ac- 
quiesce in the capture of their trade by Houston. As early as 
1839 they began to agitate for the improvement of river naviga- 
tion. Edward Stiff, who was in Texas in that year, found five 
feet of water over the Brazos bar and steamboats running to 
Richmond ;”° he thought that removal of obstructions would per- 
mit navigation to Washington. In August, a Washington editor 
called a public meeting “with the view of concerting measures 
for the introduction of a steam boat into our river, to ply be- 
tween this place and the mouth.’"? He was of the opinion that 
boats drawing six to eight feet of water could navigate the 
river, in its unimproved condition, eight months in the year, 
and those with a draft from two to three feet the entire year 
round. By enlisting the capital of river folk and investors in 
the United States, promoters could transform the river into a 
waterway as far as Washington. A public meeting in Washing- 
ton, on September 10th, appointed a committee “to solicit sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of paying the expenses of the first 
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boat that shall make our landing.”’? On September 14th, the 
Washington editor again recommended a steamer.’* To those 
along the Brazos, the establishment of the town of San Luis 
near the mouth of the Brazos in 1839 was interpreted as a 
means for enticing traffic away from Galveston and keeping it 
closer to the river.** On October 14th, a public meeting, called 
at Brazoria to further the improvement of the river, called 
upon citizens of other Brazos counties to aid in the good work;7* 
a subscription was begun to purchase a steamer of light draft. 
On October 30th, the Richmond Telescope announced that clear- 
ing the river of obstructions would cost but a trifling sum con- 
sidering the immense benefits that would be effected.** It was 
confident that the Brazos and Galveston Railroad, to run be- 
tween San Luis and Velasco, would obviate the necessity for 
steamships to cross the Brazos bar. 


Little, apparently, was done to clear up the river, but news- 
papers continued their campaign.’ In October, 1840, the San 
Luis Advocate was sure that “a steamer packet from New 
Orleans to San Luis, a good sea boat from San Luis to Columbia, 
and a light draft boat to ply the river to Washington” would 
restore the Brazos to the importance it once had enjoyed." 
Early in the forties, the steamboat Mustang plowed up the 
river, apparently in order to collect the subscription at Wash- 
ington, for it had but little freight on board.*® Leaving Wash- 
ington, the boat continued up the river to Port Sullivan, due 
west of the present town of Hearne.*® Somewhat later, a group 
of Washington citizens joined together and retained Y. M. H. 
Butler, of Galveston, to go to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to super- 
intend construction of two light draft steamers for regular 
packet service on the river. Appropriately named Brazos and 
Washington, the boats made but two trips each; after which 
they were sold to satisfy the heavy debt their short service had 
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entailed.*: There were times in 1849 when as many as three 
steamers were tied up at Washington, among them the S. M. 
Williams, regarded as a “very large boat.”*? Rutherford B. 
Hayes, later president of the United States, was a passenger on 
the S. M. Williams on the Brazos in December, 1848, and in the 
next month he spoke of “one of the new steamboats” on the 
river.** In 1853, the steamboat Magnolia, loaded with cotton 
from Warren’s Ferry, made a run from Washington to Velasco.** 


During the middle fifties, Louis Sterne, later well known 
for his numerous railroad improvements which were patented 
in both the United States and Great Britain, inaugurated the 
rafting of cotton down the Brazos.**° At Richmond he loaded 
his first raft with thirty bales and, removing snags as he went 
and tying up at night, floated it to the mouth of the river in three 
days. This would indicate that there were sufficient obstructions 
in the river to make steam navigation impractical. Sterne 
successfully conducted his business for three years, when flat- 
bottomed, stern-wheel steamboats drove him out of the field.** 


As early as 1825, Stephen F. Austin suggested a canal be- 
tween the Brazos River and Galveston Bay.*’? In 1841, Congress 
chartered the Brazos Canal Company,** and in 1850 the Legisla- 
ture incorporated the Galveston and Brazos Navigation Com- 
pany.*® The latter company finished its canal in 1855, but it 
did not accomplish the draining of the river trade, and the 
superior efficiency of the railroads out of Houston and Harris- 
burg placed water-borne traffic at an insuperable disadvantage. 


After the Civil War, Houston administered the coup de grace 
to Harrisburg by enticing away from it the general shops of 
the Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio railroad, the suc- 
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cessor to the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado, leaving Har- 
risburg to contemplate the marine traffic that passed it up to 
enrich Houston. At the close of the World War, the United 
States Government deepened the Bayou in order that the largest 
sea-going ships might find their way to Houston. Ironically, the 
Houston Ship Channel did not go all the way to Houston but 
stopped at Harrisburg; but, as always, Houston made the last 
move—it extended its boundaries, and engulfed Harrisburg. 
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JOHN A. WILLIAMS 


CHAMPION OF MEXICO IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
TEXAS REVOLUTION 


C. ALLEN TRUE 


History records many courageous individuals who have suf- 
fered persecution, banishment, or martyrdom through refusal 
to sacrifice personal convictions. Paramount among the beliefs 
and convictions which bulk large in the Anglo-American way 
of life one finds the love for law and order, and an abhorrence 
of lawlessness—an adherence to the inalienable right to differ 
with one’s fellow man, to the right of criticism of those who 
would infringe upon it, and to the desire for liberty as well as 
for independence. 

These Anglo-Saxon principles were personified in a hitherto 
neglected participant in the activities which led up to the Texas 
Revolution, who not only had the fortitude to express his con- 
victions but who accepted banishment rather than relinquish 
them. This was John A. Williams of the Municipality of Liberty. 
He was not alone in his opposition to the sometimes extra- 
legal tactics of his fellow-citizens; but he was one of the most 
outspoken critics of the early revolutionary activities and a 
sincere believer in the inefficacy of the program then followed 
by the municipal governments—a course which ultimately was 
to lead to conflict with Mexico. 

John A. Williams is first noted as an opponent of the growing 
opposition to Mexico on April 17, 1835, when, as president of 
the Ayuntamiento of Liberty, he published a document bearing 
the title, Ayuntamiento of Liberty: “Resolutions, urging modera- 
tion, respect for authority, obedience to law, condemning extreme 
views, demanding suppression of all unlawfulness.” This docu- 
ment in part reads as follows: 


Department of Nacogdoches 
Jurisdiction of Liberty. 

We the members of the Ayuntamiento of Liberty having been informed 
of the difficulties existing between some merchants and the Collector of 
the Maritime Custom House at Galveston in relation to the collection of 
duties imposed on foreign wares, goods and merchandise, and being de- 
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sirous to put a speedy period to these dissensions, we have therefore in 
conformity to the 156th article of the State Constitution thought proper 
to issue this manifesto, indicating to all the good people of this jurisdiction 
that a proper obedience to the laws is the first duty of a good citizen, 
that every nation enjoys the undoubted right to establish its own system 
of revenue, and the revenue laws like all other political laws are to be 
respected by those who come within the legitimate scope of their action, 
and although these laws may be unwise yet to resist them by force is more 
unwise and illtimed than the laws themselves: besides it would be criminal. 
If a few individuals forcibly oppose the collection of the customs what will 
be its tendency? Will not others fall in their train? which if continued 
will ultimately produce a state of things the injurious consequences of 
which are incalculable. 


It is not our business to estimate the intrinsic justice or injustice of our 

system of import duties, yet we might be permitted to give our decided 
opinion that when applied to the peculiar condition of these colonists that 
they are disproportionate in some particulars and oppressive in others and 
stand in great need of modification. But this modification is only to be 
effected by the national congress. Our murmuring at home or wrangling 
with the Collector serves only to fan the flame and augment the difficulties 
in obtaining the much desired modification of the tariff... . 
. . . Every intelligent merchant before he enters into Foreign commerce, 
takes care to inform himself of the particular laws of the place to which 
he intends to trade; he ought to know the customs due on importations 
and exportations, what goods are admissible and what prohibited, according 
to the usages of the tariff and the regulations of the place to which he 
extends his trade. 


If he blindly participates himself into difficulties for want of that 
necessary information which he might have had, and gets his cargo seized 
for violation of the prohibitory law, which he as a merchant, is presumed 
to know, what reason has he to complain, the fault is his own, the plea of 
ignorance will not avail him, he only suffers the penalty of his temerity: 
to resort to force would only augment the mischief, and all those who 
might be drawn into the affair would incur heavy penalties. This Ayunta- 
miento therefore, with great solicitude, caution all persons against using 
any force, violent threats, or illegal means, aiding or assisting those who 
may use force, violent or illegal means against the Collector of the Mari- 
time customs of Galveston, in the discharge of his official duties or against 
any of his officers, or other persons lawfully employed in the custom house 
department, and we call upon all officers, both civil and military, to lend 
their aid if required to sustain the revenue officers residing at Galveston 
and Anahuac, in discharging their respective official duties; and we more- 
over enjoin it as a duty incumbent upon the Comisaries and other officers 
of Police of this municipality, to use their best exertions to suppress all 
mobs, riots, threats or other disorderly conduct against the good order and 
public tranquility, or against any of the public functionaries or other 
individuals of this municipality, and to give timely notice of any such 
mal-conduct, together with the names of those who may be engaged therein 
to the competent authorities. 

Ordered that a copy of the foregoing be served on the comisaries of 


Anahuac, that a copy be furnished to the collectors for the custom House 
at Galveston, that another be sent to the editor of the Texas Republican, 
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for publication, and that a copy be posted up at the Court house door at 
this place. 

Done in the town of Liberty, this 17th April, 1835. 

John Williams, President. 

N. Duncan, ist Regidor. 

H. B. Johnson, 2d Regidor. 

J. N. Moreland, Member and Citizen. 
Public opinion supported the foregoing decree almost unan- 
imously, and, more significantly, continued to give a well-nigh 
unreserved support until well into the month of the following 
August; a great mass of testimony exists to substantiate the 
conclusion that a breach with Mexico was looked upon with 
great reluctance by all but a very few.? 

The revenue laws, custom duties, and disgruntled importers 
mentioned in the Resolutions of April 17 were to result 
eventually in split affections on the part of the citizenry. The 
actual opening of hostilities was to place John A. Williams 
in the minority which opposed the Revolution and supported 
the constitutional rights of the Mexican government to exert 
control over the people in the disaffected areas. Majority 
opinion, actual bloodshed, and patriotic pleas failed to shake 
his convictions. With the progress of events, he lost most of 
his followers and eventually found himself supported by only 
a handful of those who had formerly constituted the peace 
party; but he preserved his calm nonetheless and continued to 
censure the war-like activities of the people. He condemned 
the actions at Anahuac in a letter to the political chief of 
Nacogdoches: 


Sir 

The threats of the people of Austin’s Colony, against the town of 
Anahuac, have been carried into effect. On the 29th ult, the Sloop Ohio 
from Harrisburg, with two pieces of cannon and about 50 men, armed 
with rifles, shotguns etc. etc., under the command of William B. Travis 
arrived in the port of Anahuac, the cannon, men and military equipage, 
were soon landed, and every preparation making for action. Judge William 
Duncan having been apprized of their intention, addressed a note, to them, 
desiring to be informed of the causes that had led to the measures, they 
were taking, and directing them at the same time, in polite terms not to 


1The Texas Republican, May 30, 1835, cited in “The First Clash in the 
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disturb the tranquility of this Municipality, which was answered verbally, 
that Mr. Travis would give an answer in half an hour, about double that 
time had elapsed and no answer came, Capt Tenorio suspecting the object 
of the delay, marched out of town, to a convenient grove of timber, to 
shelter his men from the cannon, about half an hour afterwards the 
answer came, and a little in its rear came the enemy and took possession 
of the town, the answer amounted to a demand, of a surrender of the 
public arms, and disaiming of the national troops. It was then nearly 
dark. In the course of the night some further correspondence took place 
between the parties, and early next morning the Mexicans surrendered 
and delivered up their arms. Thus ends the second shameful attack and 
expulsion of the national troops, that have been stationed at Anahuac for 
the enforcement of the revenue laws, and thus the second time has the 
business of the custom house been broken up. Our Municipality is in a 
dreadful condition, the late outrage at Anahuac has stimulated malecon- 
tents several of the townsmen joined Travis, took up arms etc. I consider 
the civil officers here as totally powerless, notwithstanding they have done 
every thing in their power to avoid the late disturbances. The authorities 
of San Felipe are raising troops to capture San Antonio, and rescue the 
Governors ete etc. Also making arraingements to form treaties with the 
Indians. This I learn by official documents—addressed to the Ayunta- 
miento of Liberty. All of which I communicate to you, for your intelligence 
God and Liberty 
July 3rd, 1835 
Municipality of Liberty 
Jn. A. Williams 
To the Political chief 

Department of Nacogdoches? 


At the same time Williams questioned the actions of those 
who met at San Felipe, and who, speaking through their chair- 
man, R. M. Williamson, issued an address on June 22, con- 
demning the government of Mexico and the actions of Santa 
Anna, which closed with the ringing challenge: 


Already has Anahuac fallen, already have the spies of the Govt. been ar- 
rested and the correspondence examined, already have you proceeded too 
far to retreat, already are the troops of the Dictater on the march against 
you and you have to fight, surrender or run away.—The General Govt is 
against us because we are in favor of Constitutional Liberty and are we 
divided among ourselves? United we stand divided we fall 

R M Williamson‘ 


3Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., No. 42. The Bancroft Collection, 
The Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, California. All 
manuscripts cited in this article, unless otherwise indicated, are in the 
Bancroft Library. 

4Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., 18. This document is most likely 
the copy used by R. M. Williamson in making his Address on June 22, 1835. 
Also cited in “Pioneer Municipalities in Texas Revolution.—Mina and San 
Felipe——Documents, 1835,” Publications of the Southern History Associa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (January, 1904), 7-18. Omissions and additions, 
particularly those included at the end of his printed Address were made 
apparently for publication purposes. Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., No. 47, 
is a copy of the address, dated July 4, 1835, including additions. 
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The reply of Williams took the form of a circular: 


Pine Bluff July 3rd 1835 
Municipality of Liberty 


Circular 

I have seen the documents, which came by express, from San Felipe 
addressed to our Ayunto. I have read them with attention, and can find in 
them nothing very strange nor very dissimilar from the former growth 
and production of the same place. I have carefully examined the bombastic 
exposition of the Legislature of this State, and can not find a single fact 
set forth, in which the general Congress have erred. what are those mighty 
reforms alluded to? and how is the basis of the federal compact en- 
dangered? the Legislatur with all its wisdom and high responsibility has 
not informed us. If there be facts sufficient to justify resistance, why are 
they not explained to us, before we are called on to take part in a squabble 
between the State and the Nation to which it belongs? We are told much 
about extravagant reforms, dangerous innovations and extraordinary pre- 
rogatives assumed by the general Congress—yet not one word is said about 
the public fraud, commited by the Governors and the Legislature, in the 
illegal sale of four hundred leagues of land to their favourite speculators. 
Is it not somewhat strange too, that the Argus-eyed San Filepeans, should 
not have discovered this shameful barter of the public domain, and stamped 
it with their veto? But stranger things have transpired in the public 
authorities of Austin, the guardians of peace and good order have for- 
gotten the advice of the worthy Stephen F. Austin, who but the other day 
told them in the most emphatic language, not to entanggle themselves in 
the family quarrels of the Republic. But they have thrown off the mask, 
have joined a faction, and appealed to the God of arms to decide their fate, 
in a struggle for power, which they might have honourably avoided; But 
unfortunately for Texas, unfortunately for the American character, this 
predilection for rebellion has been nurtured since 1832, and the people have 
been cunningly brought on, step by step, one outrag on the heels of an- 
other, till the fatal crisis approached, and I fear the people are now ready 
to plunge headlong into the yawning jaws of a hopeless civil war. It seems 
to me, that I never heard of so daring, ungrateful and unprovoked an 
attack, as that which the project of San Felipe holds forth. To capture 
and occupy San Antonio, to make treaties with the Indians, to send forces 
and rescue the Governor, to protect the frontiers, and sustain our position 
against the combined forces of the Mexican United States, are what we 
are urged in effect to do. Oh Vanity! Oh Ignorance! what have ye done. 
Will my countrymen ever be the pey of political jugglers and aspiring 
fools? Shall the disciples of Washington, of Jefferson, of Franklin be the 
first to suffer the ignominious penalty of treason, for rebellion against the 
Republic of Mexico! I cannot, I will not believe it, there is yet time to 
avoid the fatal abyss. 

It should be remembered that every unsuccessful revolt by the subjects, 
and takiag up arms against the sovereignty of the Nation, notwithstanding 
it may be placed in evil hands yet it is treason. And further, is resistance 
at this time, practicable, if practicable, is it indispensably necessary, and 
if not necessary; is it not better to abandon it? Would our condition be 
bettered by an alliace with the North American Indians, the most war- 
like, savage and faithless tribes on the face of the earth, and who would 
be, if once drawn into the war alike destructive, whether for or against us, 
yet this is the degrading and disgusting alternative prescribed by the 
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oracles of the day—: But enough of it. I am worn out, I am sickened to 
the soul with factious men and factious measures. I must give up the 
ship, and attend to my own business.— 


With much respect I am and still 
[s]hall be the Obet 
Set [Svt?] of my friends 


Jno. A. Williams5 
A true copy of 
the original. 


Williams was not alone in his attack on the actions of Travis 
and his armed force from Austin’s colony; addressing a pro- 
test to the political chief of Nacogdoches dated July 3, 1835, 
William Duncan wrote: 


Sir 

The late indignant and gross insult, offered to this Municipality by the 
unauthorized, wanton and unprovoked attack on the town of Anahuac; the 
arrest and imprisonment of the deputy collector, and the forcibly disarm- 
ing the National troops, and the seizure and distribution of their military 
equipage; by an armed force from Austin’s Colony, under the command 
of William B. Travis, are so daring outrages, on the rights and immunities 
of this Municipality, that I can not look upon it with indifference—Had 
the lawless individuals confined their operations within their own limits, 
had they refrained from intermeddling with the police regulations of this 
Municipality, seting at defiacne its legitimate authority, and disturbing 
the harmony and good order which then existed, I should have looked on 
with silent indignation. But when crimes of such enormous magnitude 
involving such dangerous consequences, are perpetrated under my own 
eyes, and which compromits the interest, reputation and responsibility of 
every individual, in this jurisdiction; my oath of offce, my allegiance to 
my country, and my duty as a faithful public servant, irresistably impel 
me to resist the flagrant injury in such manner as expediency and the 
urgency of the case may point out. 

In this disgraceful invasion, even the etiquette customary among 
acknowledged enemies in war was dispensed with, and savagelike, they 
made no previous demand, nor complaint of any sort, but stoled a march 
while we were slumbering in imaginary security and actually landed their 
troops in the streets of Anahuac with several pieces of artillery, and other 
military equipment, before their object could be correctly ascertained, such 
are the facts, and such is the conduct, of those who have been raised from 
aliens to citizens, from poverty to opulence, by the unbounded liberality 
of the Nation, and they are now ready to pay the sacred debt of gratitude, 
which they owe to the beneficence of Mexico, with the blood of Mexicans, 
some of our civil officers are threatened with arrest, for no crime, but that 


5Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., No. 28. H. Yoakum, History of Texas 
from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its Annexation to the United States 
in 1846 (New York, 1856), Vol. I, 340, includes a very short entry from 
the above Circular, but in a modified form and with numerous omissions, 
with the statement, “John A. Williams, a considerable personage in the 
jurisdiction of Liberty, published a circular, denouncing the meeting at 
San Felipe of the 22d of June.” 
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of not being traitors, for no act, but that of endeavouring to keep order; 
everything is in disorder, unless some speedy and salutary measures are 
adopted, to restore tranquility and obedience to the laws. I fear serious 
consequences will follow—All of which I communicate to you for your 
intelligence. 


God and Liberty 
Municipality of Liberty July 3rd, 1835 
Wm Duncan 
To the Political chief 
Department of Nacogdoches® 


It is probable that Williams and Duncan were giving expression 
to the opinion of many of the people of Liberty at that time. 


But even as Williams and Duncan wrote, even as their cor- 
respondence was on the way to the political chief, their con- 
ciliatory labors were being nullified by that official himself, 
who, on the same date as that of Duncan’s letter, addressed the 
following admonition to the people of the Department of 
Nacogdoches: 


It seems from all I can learn that rapid changes are being effected in 
the form and principles of our general Government and that means of a 
hostile and violent character have been resorted to for the purpose of 
exacting obedience to these changes. Large bodies of armed troops of 
whose intentions we are not satisfactorily informed are within the limits 
of our State. The Governor of our State with some of the representatives 
to the Congress are seized and emprisoned under the direction of military 
Commanders. Our mails are stopped, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
we do not receive one word of official news from the Interior. 


This state of things must create in the mind of every citizen of Texas 

great anxiety and suspense; and we do not know how many dangers of 
the most serious nature are approaching us. Under these circumstances 
it becomes our imperious duty to organize ourselves and be prepared for 
the worst that may befall us. 
. . . We have been peaceable and quiet; we have avoided the quarrels and 
revolutions which have distracted the Republic and it should be our policy 
solong as the Constitution is the rule of action to be quiet and peaceable. 
But while it is our duty to be so, it is also a duty which we owe to our- 
selves, our country, our God and to the cause of human liberty throughout 
the world to be prepared to defend our rights and our liberties to the ut- 
most extremity. 


I shall take such steps as I think called for by the occasion, and I must 
urge upon the citizens of this department the absolute necessity of a speedy 
organisation of the militia, in the most effectual manner possible. I would 
also suggest to them the propriety of forming Volunteers Corps and of 
cooperating with the different Ayuntamientos in executing the orders 
which shall be issued to them from this department. 


6Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., No. 21. Document No. 16 of this 
collection is “a true copy for the Mexican Consuls.” 
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I have allready issued orders to all the Ayuntamientos in this depart- 
ment to organize the militia forthwith. The laws requires thus, the present 
emergency requires it, and I hope none will be so wanting in duty to them- 
selves and their country as to neglect to use every means for that purpose. 


God and Liberty 
Nacogdoches July the 3d of 1835. 
Henry Rueg 
Proclamation 
of 
Political chief of 
Nacogdoches. 


Various conditions, primarily a rapidly developing hostile 
attitude among the citizenry of the various departments, re- 
sulted in two decrees, of July 5 and 12, issued at Matamoros 
by Martin Perfecto de Cos, Commanding General and Inspector 
of the Eastern Internal States. The first of these carried a 
threat in the following words: 


If the Mexican Government has cheerfully lavished upon the new settlers 
all its worthiness of regard, it will likewise know how to repress with 
strong arm all those who, forgetting their duties to the nation which has 
adopted them as her children, are pushing forward with a desire to live at 
their own option without any subjection to the laws. 


The decree which followed, that of July 12, addressed to the 
political chiefs of Texas, was of a milder nature and tried, 
rather unsuccessfully, to explain away the misgivings felt by 
the Texans regarding the use to which the troops sent to Texas 
by the Mexican government were to be put, and included the 
following conciliatory instructions: 


You will please make the honest residents of this department understand 
that so long as they remain attached to the Government and the Laws 
they have nothing to fear; as an armed force is sent to no part of the 
Republic with any other object than to maintain the peace and security of 


the citizens.® 


Decrees of this kind served only to increase the fears and the 
antagonisms of the majority of the folk, and the peace party 


7Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., No. 11. Document No. 40 of this 
collection is the same Decree, dated July 3, 1835, signed by Henry Rueg, 
and seems to have been the circular form which was drawn up for posting. 

8Edward, History of Texas, 245. Also cited, with modifications, in N. 
Doran Maillard, The History of the Republic of Texas, from the Discovery 
of the Country to the Present Time; and the Cause of Her Separation 
from the Republic of Mexico (London, 1849), 80-81. 

"The Texas Republican, August 22, 1835, cited in “Texas Revolution 
Documents. Reasons from Both Sides in the Texas Revolution—Documents, 
1835,” Publications of the Southern History Association, Vol. VIII, No. 1 
(March, 1904), 118. 
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gradually shrank to minuscule proportions. But a few remained 
who continued to advocate the acceptance of the ultimatum of 
the Mexican government, and foremost among these was John 
A. Williams. He and James H. C. Miller were the “only men 
known to have advocated complying with the demands of Cos,” 
and “they left Texas when they saw the drift of sentiment.’’° 


In a public meeting held on August 15, the Department of 
Nacogdoches censured the actions of John A. Williams and at 
the same time attacked the policies of the Mexican government. 
Decrying the disregard of the laws and the constitution of the 
Republic by the federal congress, and condemning the action 
of the military officials who had arrested important public 
officials and invaded the soil of Texas, the people passed several 
resolutions, including the following: 


Resolved that we have no constitutional head to the Government of the 
state,—that an armed power has deprived us of the right, and that a 
military chief with powers unknown to the constitution has imprisoned 
our Governor and imposed upon our feelings and patriotism a slavish 
Degradation!! 

Resolved—that in the opinion of this meeting: any person or persons 
now residing in Texas or [who] may hereafter become residents, that 
shall flee from or desert the country in the event of an Invasion are un- 
worthy to enjoy the rights of citizenship or hold any property in the 
country. 

Resolved—that Should our Bretheren of the more exposed parts of Texas 
be invaded by an armed force that we will sustain them with all possible 
aid 


Resolved—that we view war in no other light than that of a fearful 
scourge and while it can be avoided it shall be our steady aim to preserve 
peace but when the Question shall come of Submission to arbitrary power 
or war we will assert the principles of our Fathers to live Free or die 
in the defense of liberty and our rights. 

Resolved that we disapprove the traiterous conduct of John A Williams 
of Liberty in Maligning the character of his fellow citizens in a secret 
manner to the General Government. . . 


Signed 
James Bradshaw 
Chairman 
Signed 
Wm. G. Logan 
Secretary! 


10Andrew Jackson Houston, Texas Independence (Houston, 1938), 62. 
11“Minutes of a public meeting. Aug. 15, 1835, Nacogdoches,” Texas, 
Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., No. 8. 
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With the collapse of the peace party the citizens of the 
Ayuntamiento of Liberty accommodated their views to those of 
the majority and the result was war. In the end, by a “Preamble 
& Resolutions Adopted at a meeting at Liberty 30th Augst. . . ; 
1835,” that municipality sanctioned the action of the Department 
of Nacogdoches (August 15), in the following terms: : 


Whereas, we have learned with profound regret that the Federal Govern- 
ment of Mexico has been violently dissolved; that the Constitutions of i 
the several Free and Independent States, composeing that confederation, i 
have been declared abrogate & void; that the late President of the Re- 

public, General Santa Ana, has been Invested with extraordinary dic- 

tatorial powers; and a central consolidated government has been estab- 

lished at the city of Mexico; that the civic Militia of the Nation has 
been disarmed and disbanded; that some of the sister states, have been i 
invaded by a military force, and the blood of their Citizans profusely 
shed, to coerce them into submission to the new administration; and 
that a similar Invasion is contemplated, and is now in preperation, to i 
be made upon Texas:—therefore, we the citizans of the Municipality of } 
Liberty, assembled to deliberate upon this present solemn Crisis in our \ 
Public affairs, have adopted the following Resolutions, as Indicative of 
our views and feelings, and we earnestly recommend the mature con- 
sideration of the same subject, to our fellow citizans of Texas generally— 

Resolved that the original, proper & legitimate objects of Governments, 
are the convenience, the happiness, and the prosperity of the People, that 
whenever a form of government shall be manifestly proven inadequate 
to the attainment of their objects, it is competent for the People to 
modify, amend, or radically change, that form of government. these 
we hold to be obvious and irrefragable truths. And we also hold it to ; 
be equally true, that whenever a portion of a People, think proper to 
subvert an established government, and to substitute a new dynasty; 
it belongs, of right, to another portion of the same people, to reject the 
new system, and adhere to the old, or to adopt such other form of j 
Government, as their circumstances or predilections may recommend,— 
that the dissolution of the government, is, virtually, a dissolution of 
the Political Union; and the parts which composed that union, being 
sundered, each one reverts to its original sovereignty.—that this is 
emphatically true, of an association of Free and Independent states, 
as was the late confederation of Mexico— 

Resolved that confiding in the correctness of the information we have 
received, from various quarters, we consider the Federal Republican 
government of the united Mexican States, as subverted, dissolved, an- 
nihilated, and that the allegiance of every citizan, to that government, 
is necessarily, absolved, and of no more political, or moral obligation.— 

Resolved that in these painful and embarrassing circumstances, it be- . 
comes the duty of every citizan, to deliberate calmly, dispassionaly, 
and with a full Knowledge of facts; and to scrutinize with a jealous 
caution, the present condition, and the prospective well being, of Texas, 
before he resolves to precipitate himself and his country in all the 
multiplied and tremendous calamities of a civil War.— 

Resolved that although we hold the propositions set forth in the preceed- 
ing resolutions, to be true, and of special application to our present y 
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Political condition, we do not feel prepared, with our imperfect Knowl- 
edge of facts, to make any definate and conclusive Election, touching 
the new form of government, that may be established at the city of 
Mexico; either to reject, or to accept thereof.— 

Resolved that the dissolution of a government does not, of necessity re- 
quire, that the constituent parts of the Nation, should finally separate. 
that the abstract right, to do a thing, does not always impart, that the 
doing of it, is wise or commendable. that although the citizans of Texas 
may have the Political right, to reject the New government of Mexico, 
and to adopt one more consonant to their habits & feelings, we do very 
seriously question the policy of doing so, unless constrained by injurious 
circumstances, such as we trust, do not, and will not exist. that as 
adopted citizans, we ought to exercise, even our absolute rights, with 
some diffidence, and with a peculiar regard to the moral obligations that 
may rest upon us— 

Resolved, that we consider names, as the mere signification of things; and 
that we are not so obstinately prejudiced, in favor of the Term ‘Federal 
Republic’ as peremptorily, and without enquiry, to reject another gov- 
ernment, purely because it has assumed a different external sign, or 
denomination— 

Resolved that there are certain essential, sacred and imprecriptable 
rights, which must be guaranteed to every citizan, under any form of 
government, that can or ought to be tolerated, by an Intelligent people, 
who know how to estimate the inherent dignity of their Nature.—that 
we believe those fundamental rights, may be as well secured, under a 
consolodated, as under a federative government, provided that govern- 
ment be wisely and liberally organized.— 

Resolved, that frequent revolutions in a Nation, are greatly to be depre- 
cated—that experiance has clearly demonstrated, that the Federal re- 
publican system of Mexico, has been utterly insufficient to restrain the 
corrupt ambition of turbulent and factious men; to preserve the In- 
ternal tranquility; to effect the happiness; or to advance the prosperity 
of the Nation—That, that form of government is intrinsically complex, 
requireing, for its harmonious, and efficient operation, an unusual degree 
of general Knowledge, and of sound moral sentiment, in the People 
at large—that in our native country, which justly boasts of its diffused 
intelligence, and high moral feeling, illustrious patriots, differ in their 
construction of the relative powers, of the general & state governments; 
and find the involvements of the Federal System, too intricate for coin- 
cidence of opinion, & too perplexed for unity of action: and have there- 
fore, been compelled, to resort to the gratuitous concepions of com- 
pomise, to perpetuate the integrity of the Federal government.— 

8 Resolved that although we consider it premature to pronounce definately, 

5 upon the new government, established, or to be established, at the city 

; of Mexico, because the particular constitution of that government, has 

E not been made known to us, we are ready now, and at all times, do 

: declare our utter abhorrence, of any government, that is purely Military 

i in its character: and are now and at all times, ready, to resist the im- 

position of such a government, with all the means and all the energies, 
that Providence has conferred upon us.—that we consider, even the 
turbulence of a distracted republic, incomparably preferable, to the 

i sickly quietude of a Military despotism; or, to thé still more odious 

b domination of a secularized and ambitious priesthood— 
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Resolved that we nevertheless entertain a cheering confidence, in the 
distinguished leading citizans of our adopted country, that they will not 
permit the Land of their birth, and their affections, to loose the dear 
bought benifits, of so many revolutions, by one inglorious revolution 
retrograde, by a sudden transition, from light, to darkness; from Liberty 
to despotism,—that they will organise a system of government, in ac- 
cordence with the spirit of the nineteenth century: a government based 
upon wise & equitable laws, with such a distribution of the three cardinal 
powers, as will assure to each Individual, all the guarantees necessary, 
to rational Political Liberty— 


Resolved, that we have remarked with surprise, a disposition to attribute 
the late movements of the general government, to recent reported specu- 
lations, in the Lands of Texas, and to charge the speculators, as the 
authors of the present disquietudes,—that we reprobate all nefarious and 
fraudulent speculators in the public domain, as warmly as any portion 
of our fellow citizans can do, that we know nothing of the merits or 
demerits of the alleged speculations, but the reports of vague rumor, 
but we can perceive only a short sighted puerility, in attributing radical 
changes in the government of Mexico, to the intrigues of a few specula- 
tors in the Town of Monclova, that we hope and believe the Laws, are 
adequate to the redress of any wrongs, the state may have sustained, 
from the corruption of its functionaries, or the no less culpable frauds 
of its citizans, in relation to its vacant Territory. 


Resolved that we deem it altogether inexpedient & highly injurious, to 
court a contest with the government of Mexico—that we always have 
considered, and do still consider, the aggregate Mexican Nation, the 
rightful sovereigns of the Territory we occupy. that nothing short of 
an absolute and determinate violation, of those ‘essential, sacred and 
imprescriptable rights,—which pertain to us, as members of society, 
should induce the Anglo-American citizan of Texas, to abstract them- 
selves, and the noble soil, which has been so liberally conceded to them, 
by the Mexican Nation, from the sovereignty of that nation. that 
while we feel it an important duty, to guard our just rights, and vital 
Interests, from all infringement; we also feel it a sacred obligation, 
to preserve our names untarnished, by the imputation of parricidal 
ingratitude.— 


Resolved that inasmuch as it is impracticable for a People, so dispersed, 
as the citizans of Texas, to act collectively and in unison, on any public 
exigency, requireing deliberation, and interchange of opinions, we con- 
ceive it expedient, that a convention, to consist of two or more delegates 
from each precinct, be elected, and do assemble, with all convenient 
expedition, at the Town of San Fillipe de Austin, or some other con- 
venient point; to confer upon the state of public affairs; to devise and 
carry into execution, such measures, as may be necessary to preserve 
good order, and the due administration of the laws; to collect and dis- 
tribute information, relative to the nature and the operations of the new 
government of Mexico: to communicate with the authorities of that 
government; and to adopt and carry into effect, such ultimate measures, 
as, in their wisdom, may seem meet and proper, in the present emer- 
gency, and conducive to the permanant welfare of Texas; strictly en- 
joining it, upon each and all the delegates, so to be convened, to pre- 
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serve by all possible means, consistant with the character of a Free 
People, the PEACE OF TEXAS, & THE UNITY OF THE MEXICAN NATION... . 


A. B. Hardin chairman 
Dan P. Coit Sect.12 


Thus a preponderant public opinion in favor of peace evolved 
into a concerted public opinion favoring war. John A. Williams 
of the Municipality of Liberty, in the year of 1835, stands fore- 
most in the ranks of those who refused to follow the revolu- 
tionary course. 


12Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col., MS., No. 20. The minutes of a public 
meeting, San Jacinto, August 8, 1835, signed by David B. Macomb, secre- 
tary, and William Scott, chairman, carry a document which is almost 
identical with the above. The “Proceedings, with the preamble and resolu- 
tions,” were to be submitted to the editor of the Texas Republican for 
publication. Indubitably this document was used by the Liberty meeting. 
For the minutes of the San Jacinto meeting consult Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart 
Col., MS., No. 18. The San Jacinto Resolutions, dated August 8, 1835, cited 
in “Texas Revolution Documents. Reasons from Both Sides in the Texas 
Revolution—Documents, 1835,” Publications of the Southern History As- 
sociation, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (March, 1904), 110-116, gives these same reso- 
lutions, but the order of the two (August 8 and August 30) is different. 
Also, the document of the former date as given in the above article was 
taken from the Texas Republican, September 19, 1835; therefore it had 
not been published prior to August 30. 
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LIFE OF GENERAL DON MANUEL 


DE MIER Y TERAN 
AS IT AFFECTED TEXAS-MEXICAN RELATIONS 
OHLAND MoRTON 


CHAPTER II (Continued) 


On April 16, the party crossed the Guadalupe River on a 
ferry, while the carriage and wagons forded the stream. Every 
stopping place which did not already have a name was given 
one by some member of the party. Thus we find in the diaries 
such names as Loma Grande, or High Hill, La Rueda, where a 
wheel of the instrument wagon was repaired, Los Cedros, which 
is self-explanatory, the Camp of the Virgin, where Mier y Teran 
observed the pivot star of that constellation on the meridian, and 
Campo de Sanchez, where “not knowing what to call this 
stopping place, and seeing how unattractive it was I suggested 
that they name it after me, and from then on it was for us, 
Sanchez’ Camp.”** From April 23 to 25, the party camped on 
the Colorado River; here Mier y Teran and Sanchez were the 
guests of an American from the United States, a Mr. Wis, whose 
house was about thirty leagues up the Colorado from the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

On April 27, the expedition arrived at San Felipe de Austin; 
Austin’s secretary, Samuel Williams, met the group and con- 
ducted them to a house which had been prepared for their use 
during their stay; the party remained in Austin’s colony from 
April 27 until May 10. A few extracts from the various diaries 
will serve to illustrate the type of investigation which was car- 
ried on by the commission as a whole, as well as to indicate 
something of the particular interests of the members. Regard- 
ing the settlement, Sanchez wrote: 

It consists at present of forty or fifty wooden houses 


on the western bank of the large river known as Rio 
de los Brazos de Dios, but the houses are not arranged 


33C, E. Castafieda, “A Trip to Texas in 1828,” in The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 270. 
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systematically so as to form streets; but on the con- 
trary, lie in an irregular and desultory manner. Its 
population is nearly two hundred persons of whom only 
ten are Mexicans, for the balance all are Americans 
from the North with an occasional European. 


There were two stores in the settlement, one of which sold 
only whiskey, rum, sugar, and coffee; and the other, rice, flour, 
lard, and cheap cloth. Most of the settlers had as their principal 
fare salted meat, corn bread, coffee, and home-made cheese, to 
which a few added strong liquor. The settlers, according to 
Sanchez, were lazy, and depended upon their slaves to do the 
work. Some of the settlers treated their slaves harshly. Turn- 
ing his attention to the colony as a whole, Sanchez continued: 


Beyond the village in an immense stretch of land 
formed by rolling hills are scattered the families 
brought by Stephen Austin, which today number more 
than two thousand persons. The diplomatic policy of 
this empresario, evident in all his actions, has, as one 
may say, lulled the authorities into a sense of security, 
while he works diligently for his own ends. In my 
judgment, the spark that will start the conflagration 
that will deprive us of Texas, will start from this 
colony.** 


Mier y Teran’s notes are significant because they give us an 
idea of the nature of his observations wherever he went on this 
expedition. Some of his ideas on Texas in general and his plans 
for Texas at a later period were undoubtedly based on his ob- 
servations at San Felipe de Austin and Nacogdoches. A few 
extracts from which general notes on Indian tribes are omitted 
are given: 


April 27—San Felipe de Austin— 

Wind from the S and SE—fog—Warm day. At 
7:30 began march through hills; meadows; smooth, but 
muddy sandy road. At 11:30 arrived at the village 
of Austin: received by his secretary at the limits. 
He led us to a house which had been prepared for our 
lodging. 

600 sacks of lint cotton weighing 400 pounds at 8 
pesos a hundred in the colony: in Orleans, 10 pesos 
a hundred: duties: if it is for consumption there, 3 
pesos, and if it is for exportation, 7.5 sueldos or cents, 


34C, E. Castafieda, “A Trip to Texas in 1828,” in The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 270-271. 
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which is 24% of the duty. The exporting ship must 
be foreign. 

Notas sobre la colonia de Austin—[on margin] 

The colonists of Austin engage in mule breeding with 
the object of shipping them to the French or English 
colonies in the Antilles. They say that Jamaica uses 
5,000 mules annually. They are trying to share in ex- 
portation of cotton for English consumption, and there- 
fore, are annoyed at the recent tariff raise imposed on 
the English. According to the colonists themselves, 
the reason for the immigration of North Americans to 
Mexican lands is the better climate, since north winds 
and snow halt their industry for some months [in the 
North] and oblige them to work harder. In Texas 
they work all year round, and therefore more moderate- 
ly. In the winter they clear the fields which they are 
to plant in the summer; they fix up the roads for travel, 
for wagons are their only means of transportation. 
Every house has a wagon; it is pulled by oxen, mules, 
or horses, according to the custom of the people. They 
are very light machines, constructed with perfection 
and solidity. The second cause for their coming is that 
in the North there is agricultural overproduction, and 
produce is very low-priced. They hope for better treat- 
ment along the coast of Mexico, for they know that 
transportation from the interior is very expensive. 
They hope to take over the flour, seed, and meat in- 
dustry of the ports. 

The prime aim of the colony now is to get permission 
to bring in slaves. They say that they cannot prosper, 
or develop much of their land, for there are dense 
forests which can be cleared only by negro labor. They 
are asking permission of the State to bring in negroes 
and make the following proposals: When a slave has 
repaid by work the cost of keeping him, he will be free. 
His descendants will be free. The request for slaves 
is disguised by a request that the Government guar- 
antee the contracts which the colonists make in North 
America with salaried workers—that is, that they en- 
force what has been stipulated there, for a precedent 
obliges them to take this sort of precaution; they 
acquired free servants in Louisiana for the current 
prices in that country, and when they brought them 
here they asserted that their work was of greater value, 
and dissolved the contracts. When the matter was left 
up to Mexican judges, a decision was handed down in 
favor of the servants. 

Another point of great interest is that they be pro- 
vided with a port on the Bay of Galveston and that 
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all Texas commerce come that way: the people of 
Béxar, on the contrary, want the use of the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo, and that all boats be unloaded at the 
nearest anchoring grounds. According to the people 
of Béxar, the Government wishes to close both afore- 
mentioned ‘bays, and open that of Corpus Christi, into 
which the Nueces empties, so that in case Texas sep- 
arates from Coahuila, the developed port will not be 
taken along. 

Occasionally an agent from the Government, who 
has charge of authorizing the acts of possession on the 
part of the colonists, stays at the colony. For this serv- 
ice they pay him 60 pesos, with a 3-4 year appointment, 
in specie. He feels humiliated among the colonists 
because of his low pay which does not even cover the 
expense of his trips to Bexar. The colonists are not 
agreed as to what his pay should be.*° 

Since there are a number of lawyers, there are very 
many disputes, of which the Mexican magistrates take 
no notice. Though the ayuntamiento should meet at 
least once a week, the colonists have increased the 
stretch of time to once a month, in order that their 
work in the fields may not be interrupted. This is the 
first year that they have had a council, and they are 
looking forward impatiently to the time when they 
will enjoy full political rights, and they believe that 
they will have great influence on the affairs of state. 

The harvest of maize comes to 4,000 fanegas 
[ bushels}. 

From the 27th of April to the 7th of May, there 
were high winds from the SE, changing to the East in 
the mornings, and carrying many high clouds. From 
the night of the 30th to the Ist there was a tempest 
lasting from 8 at night to 6 in the morning. The clouds 
came from the NW and E, and the wind was variable, 
but generally from the SE. There was a heavy rain, 
and the river began to rise at midnight, and each day 
rose 2 or 3 feet more until the 7th of May. 

May 7th:—Some descent in the river was noted. 
The wind was slight, from the NE, in the afternoon 

j from the SE, and at night there was almost a calm, 
t with a slight breeze from the E. The sky was filled 
: with thick clouds. 

Stephen Austin asserts that a colonist found the 
skeleton of a mammoth on the banks of the Brazos, 


35A law passed six days after this was written fixed the commissioner’s 
; fee, which was to be paid by the colonist, at fifteen dollars for a league 
& of pasture land and two dollars for a “labor” of arable land. See E. C. 
Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 157-158. 
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and that he took some pieces of it to show on his return 
to Mexico, but that another colonist who occupied the 
room with him lost them. He adds that the river comes 
from deep in the hill country; and that in the hills 
above there is lime from shells, and in other places 
mica and quartz; that he has seen large pieces of rock- 
salt in the possession of Indians. This would make ad- 
visable the establishment of breeding grounds for 
animals. 

Saltillo flour in Austin sells for 43 pesos:—10 pesos 
in price, 18 as freight to Bexar, and 15 from that place 
to Austin. 

Friday, the 9th:—In order to leave our present loca- 
tion, it was necessary to cross the river carrying the 
baggage. The coach and instrument wagon were 
floated over easily without dismantling on a raft 12 
feet wide and 30 feet long. The baggage and soldiers 
must have added some thousand pounds to the load. 
For this work they employ 3 men—one at the tiller, 
and two who use long poles and oars alternately. The 
river has risen considerably. The waters have risen 
40 feet (English measure). On the night of the 8th, 
varying winds; in the distance, signs of a tempest, 
indications of an atmospheric crisis, a common occur- 
ence in this climate when the SE wind has driven the 
clouds into the interior. There the altitude causes low 
temperature, and the vapors condense, causing a de- 
crease in volume and a change in the degree of ab- 
sorption. From this there results an inequality in the 
density of the atmosphere and then opposing air cur- 
rents, electrical storms. Texas, therefore, has varied 
and decided atmospheric upheavals. 


The diary is so indistinct at this point that it is impossible 
to quote from it verbatim; enough is legible, however, to enable 
one to summarize. Austin told Mier y Teran that the vapors 
carried inward by the southeast winds soon returned by way 
of the river. From Mier y Teran’s observations, he deduced 
that near the sea the tempests form in the northwest. Austin’s 
experiences confirmed this deduction. Austin told him that in 
the early spring the rains fell on the coast for fifteen days, 
then in the village thirty leagues away, and as the season ad- 
vanced, the rains extended into the interior of the province. 
This is explained by the fact that the sun shines unequally 
over the earth’s surface by giving more heat to dense masses 
of atmosphere. 
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The diary signed by Berlandier and Chovell jointly shows 
that they conferred with Austin on various matters of interest 
to them. They were particularly interested in the navigability 
of the several streams in Texas and recorded Austin’s data on 
the Brazos and other streams at different seasons of the year.** 

The commission was responsible for one addition to Austin’s 
colony; Mier y Teran introduced a Mexican subject to Austin, 
indicating that he had known him since he left Mexico City and 
that he was desirous of establishing himself in the colony.* 

On May 10, the expedition left Austin’s colony and proceeded 
on the way toward Nacogdoches. Sanchez went by the home 
of Jared Groce, and thought that Groce made a vulgar display 
of wealth with his hundred slaves and large grant of land. By 
the fourteenth, the party had reached Groce’s second house after 
having traversed flooded woods and meadows. The heat was 
almost unbearable and the insects tormented them continually. 
From Holland’s place Mier y Teran, on May 17, wrote Austin: 


The rains have not let up a day and cause us diffi- 
culties every step, nevertheless, I succeeded in making 
an observation on Latitude and Longitude which was 
not possible to make while I was there. . . The first 
satellite of Jupiter was presented with a clarity which 
it has not had in any other place in Texas.** 


On that same day Berlandier and the cook, called John, were 
taken ill with fever and on the following day the corporal of 
the escort, Salomé, became ill. Batres and Sanchez took over 
the kitchen “. . . about which neither he nor I,” says Sanchez, 
“understood a thing. But a soldier was detailed to attend to 
the mechanical part of it, and we started to perform wonders 
impelled by necessity.” Mier y Teran was ill with fever that 
night, but slept under a buffalo skin to keep dry and perspired 
so freely that the following day he had no fever. On the 
twenty-first, the instrument wagon broke down, and during the 
pause for its repair clouds of mosquitos tormented the sick. 
The expedition reached the Trinity River on May 25, and on 
the twenty-sixth three of the soldiers in the escort were ill.* 


36],, Berlandier and R. Chovell, “Notas y Diario—Bejar al Rio Trini- 
dad,” MS., 18 pp., in Wagner Collection, the Yale University Library. The 
University of Texas Library Microfilm. 

37Mier y Teran to Austin, May 8, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 37. 

38Mier y Terdn to Austin, May 17, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 40. 

39The general feels greatly weakened, for in addition to the mosquito 
bites, the painful journey, during which ever since we crossed the Brazos 
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On May 28, Mier y Teran decided that since it was impossible 
to cross the river with the vehicles because of the strength of 
the current, and considering that the meagre supplies were 
nearly exhausted, all the party except he, Sanchez, and seven 
soldiers should return to Béxar with the coach and wagon. Only 
the most essential baggage was retained.* 

After crossing the Trinity on a flatboat and using a canoe 
to get through the flooded forests on the east side, Mier y Teran, 
Sanchez, and the seven soldiers proceeded on horseback. The 
notes do not reveal where the horses came from, but the frontier 
soldiers received many compliments for their ability to meet 
emergencies in the wilderness. The animals were possibly pur- 
chased from some settler in the vicinity. From the Trinity on 
May 29, Mier y Teran wrote Austin, “I am feeling very ill and 
I have fears for my life in this climate.’** On May 30, Sanchez 
reports him as being ill in the morning, but by that afternoon 
he was able to receive chiefs of the Ais, Tejas, and Nadacos 
Indians in conference. But the next day he became so seriously 
sick that a halt was called.*? While the general was resting, 


we have taken only a light breakfast every day without eating again until 
supper time, when we take only a poor meal, all that our supplies allow, 
has sapped his strength. Mr. Batres is also sick as the result of mosquito 
bites. . . The sick men seemed to be improved on the 27th after being 
doctored by Mr. Chovell, but four others fell ill with the same fever. The 
mosquitos, the lack of food, and the inability to cross the river, all added 
greatiy to this calamity. May the Lord have pity on us!” C. E. Castaneda, 
ine eg to Texas in 1828,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 
-278. 

40] bid., 278-279; Mier y Teran, “Diario,” MS. The party which returned 
to Béxar reached the Brazos on June 8. The diary of Berlandier and 
Chovell shows that they remained on the Trinity until May 30. On June 
18, they arrived at Béxar, where they remained until November 19. From 
that date until December 18, they went on a hunting expedition northwest 
of Béxar. Berlandier’s manuscript diary in French, his and Chovell’s 
notes in Spanish, and the printed Diario de Viage all give accounts of 
their activities as long as they remained in Texas. Their travels, except 
one trip to New Orleans by Berlandier, which will be taken up in another 
connection, are not pertinent to this study. For all practical purposes, the 
boundary commission broke up into fragments without ever crossing the 
Trinity as a unit. Berlandier and Chovell’s notes are in the Wagner Col- 
lection of the Yale University Library, The University of Texas Micro- 
film. There are those accounts, two in manuscript and one published, of the 
animal hunt from Béxar. See “Caza del Oso y Cibolo en el N. O. de Tejas,” 
in Diario de Viage, 249-282. This printed account in Spanish bears only 
Berlandier’s signature, but the manuscript is signed by both Berlandier 
and Chovell. 

*1Mier y Teran to Austin, May 29, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 45. 

*2“Tt must have been about one o’clock when the general was unable to 
continue the journey because he was so weak he could scarcely sit upright 
on his horse. After alighting from his horse he asked for water from a 
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two Kickapoo Indians visited the temporary camp, and before 
nightfall some merchants from Nacogdoches came by. From 
the latter Sanchez bought two bottles of rum, some of which he 
persuaded Mier » Teran, against his wishes, to drink. A decided 
improvement was noted immediately and they resumed their 
journey. So sensitive was the nature of Mier y Teran that even 
the sight of the pine trees on the hills west of Nacogdoches 
saddened him and the sight of an American graveyard made 
him melancholy for hours. Both the general and Sanchez, on 
encountering an Anglo-American, made it a point to ascertain 
if he were an inhabitant of the region and if so, they always 
inquired if he had settled with the consent of the authorities. 
Courtesy among the American settlers was noted as an exception 
rather than the rule, but this may be explained by the surprise 
exhibited by one of them when Mier y Teran offered to pay 
for food. He considered that an exception rather than the rule, 
and told the general that he never expected to receive pay from 
the Mexican soldiers who stopped at his house, as they always 
demanded the best he had and offered nothing in return. 

After having encountered all the hardships attendant upon 
flooded roads, insects, sickness, and insufficient supplies, the 
little group of nine men reached Nacogdoches, worn and weary, 
on June 3. They were received cordially by Lieutenant-Colonel 
José de las Piedras. 

Nacogdoches in 1828 was described by Sanchez and Mier y 
Teran as a little village of seven hundred inhabitants, including 
the troops of the garrison. Of this number, less than a hundred 
were women. The town was situated on a low hill surrounded 


muddy creek nearby and after drinking it, he lay down in the shade, and 
closed his eyes. His face was so disfigured that I thought the end of his 
life had come.” For the account of the journey from the Trinity to 
Nacogdoches we are indebted mostly to Sanchez’ diary. Mier y Teran’s 
notes are fragmentary and his observations are almost entirely limited to 
notations on the temperature, with an occasional notice of some particu- 
larly interesting plant. For example, on June 8, he noticed a very beautiful 
trumpet flower which he recognized and noted in his diary. His notations 
dated from May 26 to June 3, during the period of his illness, have all 
the appearances of having been made at a later time. For Sanchez’ ac- 
count of the journey see C. E. Castafieda, “A Trip to Texas in 1828,” 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 279-283. 

In addition to Mier y Teran’s manuscript notes in the Yale University 
Library, we have additional ones which reached Mexico City in some of 
his reports. See “Noticias sobre la frontera de Méjico, Corpias de Diario de 
Viage que necesitan correcciones, Afio de 1828,” 10 pp., in Archivo General 
de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil., 1836, The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts. 
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by woods. The houses were of lumber, well built, and faced 
streets which ran in straight lines. 


The civil administration, (wrote Sanchez) is en- 
trusted to an alcalde and in his absence, to the first 
and second regidores, but up until now, they have been, 
unfortunately, extremely ignorant men, more worthy 
of pity than of reproof. From this fact, the North 
American inhabitants (who are in the majority) have 
formed an ill opinion of the Mexicans, judging them in 
their pride, incapable of understanding laws, arts, etc. 
They continually try to entangle the authorities in 
order to carry out the policy most suitable to their 
perverse designs. 

Different tribes of Indians such as the Tejas, Nadocs, 
Yguanes, Savanas, Cherokees, Kickapoos, Delawares, 
Cutchates, Alabamas, Quichas, and Cados, continually 
enter Nacogdoches, but they are peaceful and carry on 
their trade in the city with skins, corn, pumpkins, and 
beans.** 

The Mexicans that live here are very humble people, 
and perhaps their intentions are good, but because of 
their education and environment they are ignorant not 
only of the customs of our great cities, but even of the 
occurrences of our Revolution, excepting a few persons 
who have heard about them. Accustomed to the con- 
tinued trade with the North Americans, they have 
adopted their customs and habits, and one may truly 
say that they are not Mexicans except by birth, for they 
even speak Spanish with marked incorrectness.** 


Through Peter Ellis Bean, General Mier y Teran was able 
to meet the leaders of the various Indian tribes around Nacog- 
doches, and there was hardly a day while he was at that place 
that he was not visited by a delegation from some of them. 
He kept copious notes and often made suggestions and recom- 
mendations in his diary concerning the attitude which Mexico 
should assume toward these tribes. Most of the Indians were 
interested in securing titles to the lands which they then oc- 
cupied and in establishing friendly relations with Mexico. Bean 
traveled among all the tribes and was a diligent agent for his 

43Mier y Teran recorded that in less than a year the Indians had brought 
in 40,000 deer skins, 1,500 bear skins, 1,200 otter and 600 beaver skins, 
and commented on the commercial importance of this branch of trade. 
“Noticias sobre la frontera,” as cited. 


44C. E. Castafieda, “A Trip to Texas in 1828,” The Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXIX, 282-283. 
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adopted country.*® In his diary entry for November 1, 1828, 
Mier y Teran has the following notation underlined: “It is nec- 
essary to look at a Northern newspaper which indicates the 
government’s annual expenditure for dealing with the savages.’’*® 
The Indians around Nacogdoches looked upon Mier y Teraén as 
a political representative of Mexico who had come to give them 
land titles. He was, however, merely carrying out that part of 
his instructions which provided for the formation of alliances 
of friendship and commercial agreements.* 

Excessive rains and inundations prevented much traveling by 
Mier y Teran and Sanchez during the summer and fall of 1828. 
Austin reported that the Brazos had risen more than in former 
years and that the bottom lands were all flooded until so late 
in the year that many of his colonists had to give up the idea 
of planting. Austin, like Mier y Teran, always sought an ex- 
planation of weather phenomena. He explained that the unusual 
rains of 1828 were possibly due to the south and southeast winds 
of the spring months. These winds carried vapors from the 
Gulf of Mexico into the interior regions around the heads of 
the rivers and as the velocity of the winds decreased the higher 
altitude caused a condensation of the vapors.** 

It is apparent from Austin’s correspondence with Mier y 
Teradn that he considered the Mexican general more than a 


45] bid., 283-285; Pedro Ellis Bean to Mier y Teran, July 11, 1828, in 
Archivo General de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, The University of 
Texas (Barker) Transcripts; Mier y Teran, “Diario,” MS. 

46This entry and other similar ones raise the question of Mier y Teran’s 
command of English. Referring to the Delaware Indians he said, “They 
presented to me a document written in English which I sent in transla- 
tion to the government when I reported the matter.” It is true that Bean 
was available at the time and might have translated the document from 
English into Spanish. On another occasion he experienced difficulty in 
conversing with a settler who could not speak Spanish. From the notes 
it is clear that this settler was a North American and therefore, un- 
doubtedly spoke English. He and H. G. Ward were often in conversation, 
but this might have been carried on in Spanish. Mier y Terdn’s desire to 
go to London after the surrender of Cerro Colorado and his proposed ap- 
pointment as minister plenipotentiary to England are significant indica- 
tions, but not conclusive proof of his ability to use English. All the cor- 
respondence between him, on the one hand, and Austin, Bean, and others 
who used English, was conducted in Spanish. 

47See the speech of Black Leg, the Cherokee, recorded in Mier y Teran’s 
“Diario,” MS. Sanchez copied from this diary all of the General’s notes on 
the Indian tribes as well as his accounts of ceremonial visits made by the 
Indian leaders to his headquarters at Nacogdoches. See C. E. Castaneda, 
a sg to Texas in 1828,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 
« — to Mier y Teran, May [about 24], 1828, in The Austin Papers, 
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boundary commissioner. In the letter just cited, Austin ex- 
plained and discussed the three great needs of the province of 
Texas as he saw them. These were the suspension for a period 
of from six to eight years of the prohibition against the intro- 
duction of slaves, the granting of permission for settlers to 
establish themselves on the coast and in the reservations on the 
border line, and the extension of exemption from tariff duties 
until 1835. 


Mier y Teran, however, was not in a position to say much 
about these things, and certainly not in a position to do any- 
thing. He did not completely ignore Austin’s recommendations 
and suggestions, but his letters show that he much preferred 
to discuss the weather from a scientific standpoint than the 
needs of Texas in their political and commercial aspects. On 
June 24, he wrote Austin: 


The excessive perspiration which five or six hours 
daily of 93 degree heat cause, to which I am not ac- 
customed, have debilitated me to such a state that I 
can work only four hours a day: at times the tempera- 
ture rises to 94 and at night, if it is calm, is held at 
81, and only at dawn goes down to 75 or 74. I am 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of my thermometers 
which I have ordered from New Orleans so that by 
sending you one, we can make corresponding observa- 
tions here, in Austin, and in Béxar. 


This is followed by lengthy observations on the climate of Texas 
and a comparison of it with that of certain mountainous re- 
gions of Mexico. As to the needs of Texas, he agreed with 
Austin, but was frank to say that the law concerning the im- 
portation of slaves was of such a nature that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to modify it. Only in the postscript to this 
letter did he again mention political matters, and that was to 
ask Austin’s opinion on the amount of land it would be necessary 
to set aside to give legal grants to those settlers in Texas who 
were established without the consent of the authorities. He then 
reverted to other matters: 


On account of the terrible illness from which I suffer 
and the inactivity, which in my constitution is a symp- 
tom of death, I have not calculated the observations 
made on the road and am only now able to send you the 
location of this village— 
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Latitude 30° 36’ 24” 
Tiempo 
Longitude 6 18’ 30” West of Greenwich 
Grados 
94° 37’ 30” 
This is the result of repeated and good observations. 


Colonel de las Piedras had brought the attention of Mier y Teran 
and Sanchez to the use of “water switches” by some of the settlers 
to locate water underground before they dug their wells. Mier y 
Teran admitted that he had laughed at the superstition at first 
but had been forced to suspend his judgment after witnessing 
the switch work in the hands of Piedras and after he and 
Sanchez had secretly tried the experiment a number of times 
themselves. He wondered if North American scientists had paid 
any attention to the matter. 


This letter marks the beginning of a long correspondence 
between the two concerning Austin’s copy of an encyclopedia, 
in English, about which Batres had told Mier y Teran. Again 
the question rises of Mier y Teran’s ability to read and under- 
stand English. He asked Austin for a notation on the author 
of the work and the method and cost of securing a copy.*® This 
information Austin furnished in a letter on June 30, one of a 
series of three written by him to Mier y Teran on that date. 
Austin explained that the practice of “water witching” by 
“witches” had originated among the common people of the 
United States and for that reason possibly had not received the 
attention it deserved from scientific men, but some had desig- 
nated it by the name of “Bletenism.” Austin then gave his 
opinion on all the other matters mentioned in Mier y Teran’s 
letter of the 24th, and enclosed a historical sketch of his colony 
in which he presented the needs of Texas. Besides the matters 
already mentioned, Austin pointed out the need for regulating 
the coasting trade so as to admit Texas products to Mexican 
ports, and to facilitate the registration of Texas vessels; the de- 
sirability of protecting the colonists against suits for debts con- 
tracted before their coming to Texas; the separation of Texas 
from Coahuila and the formation of a territorial government.” 


49Mier y Terdn to Austin, June 24, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 51-54. 


‘°Austin to Mier y Teran, June 30, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 56-66. 
For Austin’s efforts in bringing about stabilizing laws for Texas, which 
were by no means confined to his correspondence with Mier y Teran, see 


E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Chapter VIII. 
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Mier y Teran’s work at Nacogdoches prevented his giving these 
matters much attention, but he thanked Austin for the informa- 
tion concerning his colony and promised at some future time to 
go into the other matters.** 

From Béxar, on April 4, the boundary commission sent in a 
preliminary report in which Mier y Teran suggested tenta- 
tively that the boundary as defined in the Treaty of 1819 should 
be established between Mexico and the United States.** Since 
a treaty had already been signed confirming this line the opinion 
of the commission must have been considered as a mere for- 
mality, and certainly could not have been taken into considera- 
tion by the negotiators of the treaty. Mier y Teran’s next report, 
made after all the members of the commission except the drafts- 
man, Sanchez, had been sent to Béxar, was in the nature of a 
long personal letter to President Guadalupe Victoria, in which 
he noted with approval the negotiation of the boundary treaty, 
but forecast the difficulties lying in the path of its ratification 
by the United States. He painted an alarming picture of the 
Anglo-American infiltration, pointed out with remarkable acute- 
ness the good and bad qualities of the North American colonists, 
discussed local causes of discontent, and analyzed the Texan 
demand for separation from Coahuila, which he nevertheless 
did not consider necessary.** 

A similar report was sent to the new Minister of Relations, 
José Maria Bocanegra, on July 7. In this report, Mier y Teran 
discussed the possibilities of establishing a political chief at 
Nacogdoches, for various reasons, but, 

. .. none of all this so demands the establishment 
of that authority as the coming of the savages: the 
tribes which have already appeared in this territory are 


only a fraction of those who are still left there. It 
remains for those who have come to invite those who 


51Mier y Teran to Austin, July 8, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 70. 
In this letter, Mier y Teran offered to buy Austin’s copy of Rees’ en- 
cyclopedia in case he would dispose of it for the purchase price in New 
Orleans plus transportation costs to San Felipe de Austin. 

52S4nchez to Mier y Terdn, Mexico, June 28, 1828, in Archivo General 
de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil., 1836. 

53(Mier y Terdn?) to Guadalupe Victoria, Nacogdoches, June 30, 1828, 
MS., in Archivo General de México. The letter in the general archives is 
unsigned, but the date, place, and content indicate that it was written by 
Mier y Teran. It has been compared to a copy in Papeles de Texas in the 
Biblioteca del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, 
Mexico, Legajo 51, Expediente 4, Num. 17, ascribed to him. In the opening 
paragraph is another allusion to newspapers in English. 
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have remained, so that they will join their side and 
come to reinforce them: these foreign tribes are not 
beset by the divisions and rivalries which debase all 
savages, but are a unit, and are uniformly influenced 
by the Cherokees. It is now feared on this frontier, I 
know not on what grounds, that next winter the nu- 
merous Creek tribe will come. They have for some time 
carried on a war with the northern states, and have 
fought their troops at various times, finally being de- 
feated by the campaign directed by General Jackson. 
I understand that in order to observe the conduct of 
these tribes, acquire influence among them, and direct 
them along lines favorable to the Mexican nation, it is 
necessary to have a political chief who will live here, 
even though he be subordinate to the Béxar official. 


Explaining that the state of Coahuila and Texas did not have 
sufficient resources to enable it properly to look after these 
Indian tribes, even were it so disposed, Mier y Teran suggested 
that the national government might assume the burden and 
meet the expense through the wise distribution of public lands.** 


An interesting commentary on Mier y Teran’s sojourn at 
Nacogdoches is found in a letter from Frost Thorn to Stephen 


F. Austin: 


Genl Teran keeps himself much reserved and I be- 
lieve that his residence with us will correct many evils 
that has much injured the country. I have no doubt but 
the proceedings at this place on the part of the alcalde 
has done more injury to the Country than any other 
cause. Most of the Transcient persons that visit here 
return disgusted. 


That his stay was not entirely removed from the idea of a 
boundary commission, however, is evidenced by a communica- 
tion to Austin from Dr. John Sibley of Natchitoches: 


I have Just Recd, (wrote Sibley) your friendly 
letter dated Austin 17th June, which of us is in debt 
in our literary Accounts is a subject I am not disposed 
to discuss at present, I will say that I am glad always 
to Receive a letter from you and will with pleasure com- 
municate anything to you I may possess of sufficient 
Interest to excite your attention—we were soon in- 
formed of the arrival of Genl Teran at Nacogdoches. 


54Mier y Terdn to Minister of Relations, July 7, 1828, MS. in Archivo 
General de México, Guerra, Fraccion 1, Legajo 7, op. mil., 1836. 


55Thorn to Austin, July 22, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 74. 
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Col Piedras commanding at that post lately made us a 
visit and spent ten days here, through him I Recd some 
communication from the Genl particularly what he 
found the latitude, longitude, Elevation and degree of 
heat at Nacogdoches, and that he was waiting to meet 
us to designate the Boundary line, on that subject I 
have only been informed officially that the treaty be- 
tween our Govt and Mexico relative to the boundary 
and some other matters was Ratified by the Senate of 
the U. States on the first of May and Returned to 
Mexico to be Exchangd and might be expected back in 
September and that the treaty of 1819 was Recognised 
generally. the treaty has not been published and will 
not be untill it returns, I have not been informed of the 
Particular Stipulations. I have no Knowledge of the 
appointment of a commissioner on Our part. there is 
a Report that I shall be named, but I have receivd 
nothing official about it, If I should I shall Serve and 
have great pleasure in being associated with Genl 
Teran for whose Character I feel the greatest respect. 
—I am happy to learn that the Intestine difficulties in 
Mexico have subsided, such might have been expected, 
experience will no doubt tranquilise such Ebilutions, all 
governments have experienced the Same; Primary 
— and enlightening the people is the Surest 
ourse.*® 


On August 9, Mier y Terdn was ready to begin making com- 
parisons of temperature at different points in Texas, the ther- 
mometers having arrived from New Orleans. He sent one to 
Austin, and on the same day inquired if Rees’ encyclopedia 
contained a systematic treatment on botany and zodlogy.” 

In his reply on September 20, Austin acknowledged receipt of 
the thermometer, enclosed the readings up to that day, but did 
not mention the encyclopedia. It is interesting to compare the 
letters of these two men and deduce, if they may be taken as 
criteria, where their chief interests lay. Austin devotes only a 
small fraction of his total correspondence with Mier y Teran 
to scientific matters, but discusses instead the needs of Texas— 
the importance of opening the coasting trade from Texas to 
Mexican ports; the importance of cotton to both Mexico and 
Texas, if we consider them as separate units; tariff duties and 
reasons why Texas should enjoy exemption; and many other 
matters of a commercial and political nature. Mier y Teran, 


56Sibley to Austin, July 30, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 81-85. 
57Mier y Teran to Austin, August 5, 1828, Jbid., 87. 
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on the other hand, does little more than make polite comments 
on the matters nearest Austin’s heart, and devotes the bulk of 
his correspondence to such topics as the weather, scientific pub- 
lications, the state of his health, and astronomical observations. 
We cannot help but wonder how Austin must have reacted to 
the brief note of inquiry concerning Rees’s encyclopedia in reply 
to his long discourse on the geography, population, agriculture, 
and society of Texas; or, what must have been Mier y Teran’s 
feelings to have his request for a thermometrical observation 
answered by a long discussion on the tariff.** 


We recall that the commission had been instructed by the 
Minister of War to pay particular attention to the garrisons on 
the frontier. Doubtless attention had been called to the de- 
plorable state of the troops at Béxar which Sanchez had noted. 
On October 14, Mier y Teran reported on the condition of the 
garrison at Nacogdoches: 


In keeping with the orders which Your Excellency 
saw fit to issue at the time of my departure from that 
Capital, relative to keeping you informed as to the 
military security of our frontier, I believe it opportune 
to inform Your Excellency that in order to conserve 
the points at which we have garrisons, it is most nec- 
essary that there be furnished the essential supplies 
for the subsistence of these troops. The garrison of — 
this presidio has received nothing for seven months, 
and is therefore reduced to the most deplorable state, 
having no other means of sustaining itself than of al- 
most forcibly taking over the shops of the town all of 
which are owned by foreigners. Even the officers’ fare 
is limited to the bread and rice of the ranches. In spite 
of the fact that the Commander of this point says that 
he has reported his situation at the proper time and 
through the proper channels, I believe that Your Ex- 
cellency does not know what is going on, or at least has 
received no idea that the misery which is suffered by 
the garrison endangers the security of the outposts no 
less than it endangers the reputation of the Govern- 
ment. In order that Your Excellency may arrange the 
depositions, I must add that if advantage is not taken 
of the very short time remaining before the month of 
December, it will be impossible to aid them later even 
though it might be desired, for the roads are impassa- 
ble in the winter. I have the honor to communicate this 


58Austin to Mier y Teran, September 20, 1828, in The Austin Papers, II, 
116-118; Mier y Teran to Austin, September 29, 1928, Jbid., 120-121. 
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to Your Excellency, and to ask that you bring it to the 
attention of the President.*° 

Ill health, unaccustomed heat, and scanty rations prevented 
Mier y Teran’s working more than a few hours daily, but in 
spite of that we can see from his diary, his correspondence with 
Austin, and his reports to government officials that he made 
good use of that time. No further correspondence from him 
while he was in Texas is available, but from his manuscript 
diary it is possible to follow his activities for a part of the time. 

Three days after he had written to the Minister of War, he 
set out with Sanchez and Bean on an exploring expedition in 
the general direction of the thirty-second parallel at the point 
where it crosses the Sabine River. Since it was not possible 
for Bean to remain with the expedition for the entire journey, 
a French guide, Pierre Roubleaux, was taken along. On October 
21, the party camped on the Sabine one mile south of the thirty- 
second parallel. They crossed the river and travelled in the 
general direction of the Red River. Most of the baggage was 
lost on this expedition and the notes are only fragmentary. 
After a short excursion into Louisiana on which they arrived 
within sight of Red River, the party turned back and reached 
Nacogdoches on November 11. The purpose, except for general 
boundary exploration, is not apparent. Several humble habita- 
tions between Nacogdoches and the Sabine were noticed and 
the extreme poverty of the settlers, all of whom were “squatters,” 
touched the heart of General Mier y Teran and he resolved to 
see what he could do to have land set aside for the legal occupa- 
tion of these and similar families in Texas.” 

On November 28 the same group set out in the general di- 
rection of the mouth of the Sabine River. The fall rains had 
begun, and the record of the expedition is a series of accounts 
of traversing one mud hole after another. Rains of three days’ 
duration were common, and often the fog was so thick that it 
was almost impossible to make any progress at all. The party 
went almost due south out of Nacogdoches, crossed the Angelina 
and Neches Rivers and went into the region occupied by a small 


59Mier y Teran to Manuel Gomez Pedraza, October 14, 1828, in Archivo 
General de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg., 7. The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts. 

60M. de Mier y Teran, “Excursion con direccién al grado 32° de latitud 
sobre las orillas del Rio Sabina,” MS., portion of “Diario,” in Wagner Col- 
— of the Yale University Library. The University of Texas Micro- 

m. 
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group of Alabama Indians, one of whom they picked up as a 
guide. On December 9, they reached a small Choctaw town on 
the Trinity, which, from the vague idea conveyed by the diary, 
must have been near where Kettle Creek empties into the river. 
From Atascosito, which Mier y Teran noted was an illegal 
settlement, the party travelled southward for ten days, never 
getting very far from the Trinity. On December 19, the return 
to Nacogdoches was begun. Mier y Teran was surprised that 
there were so many Indians in the land drained by the lower 
Trinity, and was indignant at the large number of Anglo- 
Americans who were living in the same region without authoriza- 
tion from the government. The little group, muddy, tired, and 
hungry, reached the home of Pierre Roubleaux south of Nacog- 
doches on January 1, 1829. After spending the night at the 
home of this genial Frenchman, to whom they had become 
attached, Mier y Teran, Sanchez, and Bean left the following 
morning for Nacogdoches." 


Before continuing with the account of Mier y Teran’s inspec- 
tion of Texas it is necessary to give some attention to the con- 
temporaneous turbulence in the affairs of Mexico. The failure 
of the Plan of Montano left the Scottish rite party powerless, 
and internal dissensions paved the way for the downfall and 
extinction of the Yorkists. As the end of Victoria’s term of 
office drew near, two leading candidates for the second presi- 
dency came upon the political scene. Vicente Guerrero, the 
revolutionary patriot and erstwhile member of the poder ejecu- 
tivo, and Gémez Pedraza, Victoria’s minister of war, both 
entered the race, and there followed a most bitter campaign, 
notwithstanding that both were members of the Yorkist group. 
Pedraza was elected by receiving eleven votes out of the twenty 
cast by the state legislatures. Anastasio Bustamante, Command- 
er of the Eastern Interior Provinces, was elected vice-president. 
The partisans of Guerrero, on the plea that Pedraza had used 
force in obtaining his election, appealed to congress to reverse 
the vote of the legislatures. The deputies did so, but the senators 
upheld Pedraza, whereupon the Guerrero party appealed to 
arms, and a revolt broke out in Vera Cruz under Santa Anna. 
President Victoria, supported by congress, ordered Santa Anna 
to lay down his arms under penalty of outlawry. After some 


61M. de Mier y Terdn, “Excursion al S. E. de Nacogdoches con direccién 
4 la embocadura del Rio Sabina,” MS., Ibid. 
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reverses Santa Anna fled to Oaxaca, where he was besieged by 
government troops; a fresh outbreak, led by Guerrero’s sup- 
porters in the capital, made the recall of these troops necessary 
and saved Santa Anna from capture. 


The government troops attacked the insurgents in Mexico 
City on December 2, 1828, and were defeated after two days 
of fighting. Anarchy prevailed in the capital for several days; 
the rabble, taking advantage of the situation, pillaged and 
destroyed property valued at two million dollars. Gdmez Pedraza, 
seeing his cause lost, fled secretly to Guadalajara. A few days 
later he formally resigned his right to the presidency and left 
the country, bound for London. On January 9, 1829, congress 
recognized the claims of Guerrero and declared him elected to 
the office of president as Victoria’s successor, and confirmed 
Anastasio Bustamante.” 


The state of anarchy prevailing in Mexico before the recogni- 
tion of Guerrero necessitated the immediate return of Mier y 
Teran, who, it will be recalled, was a member of the general 
military staff as inspector-general of artillery. Word came to 
him on January 11, at Nacogdoches, and it is an interesting 
commentary on means of communication one hundred and ten 
years ago that he did not learn about the establishment of order 
and the election of Guerrero and Bustamante until he reached 


Matamoros early in March. 


Mier y Teran was loath to leave Texas. His love of scientific 
pursuits overcame all the privations he had suffered. The spring 
and fall rains had made any kind of travel almost unbearably 
difficult. The intensity of the heat and the dry weather during 
the summer of 1828 had undoubtedly affected his health. His 
food was the officers’ fare at the presidio, and we have seen 
from his communication to Gémez Pedraza that the officers as 
well as the men were on scanty rations. The members of his 
commission were divided into two groups and were not operat- 
ing at all as he had planned that they should, and his resources 


62General accounts of these events are given by N. Zamacois, Historia de 
Méjico, XI, 669-694; F. de Paula de Arrangoiz, Méjico desde 1808, II, 185- 
191; and, H. I. Priestly, The Mexican Nation, 266-267. Special studies of 
the parts played by Guerrero and Santa Anna are found in two doctoral 
dissertations, MSS., in The University of Texas Library: W. F. Sprague, 
“The Life of Vicente Guerrero, Mexican Revolutionary Patriot, 1782-1831” 
[1934], 173-198, and W. E. Hancock, “The Career of General Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna, 1795-1833” [1933] 348-442. 
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were decidedly limited. Yet, with all this, he recorded in his 
diary that he had enjoyed the opportunity to remove himself 
from the capital, with its political and military intrigues, and 
study the wonders of nature. 

It required five days to attend to the necessary packing and 
make preparations for the trip to Mexico; Colonel de las Piedras 
furnished an escort of sixteen soldiers, and faithful Sanchez was 
ready to go wherever his superior willed. On the morning of 
January 16, with a heavy heart, Mier y Terdn took leave of 
Bean and Piedras and started in the midst of a sleet storm for 
Mexico. The route of travel was in a southwest direction in 
an almost straight line to La Bahia. This course took the group 
through the southern part of Austin’s colony; for some reason 
not revealed by the diary, Sanchez left the party on January 21, 
and went by San Felipe, rejoining the group on February 1. 
On the third, they crossed the San Bernard River, and on the 
eighth, the Navidad and Lavaca, the first of which Mier y Teran 
described as being about half-way between the Colorado and 
the Guadalupe. On February 16, the party arrived at La Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo. From this point a course almost due south 
was followed to Matamoros, at which place the journey ended 
on March 7.°* 

Anastasio Bustamante had moved his headquarters from 
Laredo to Matamoros in April, 1828, in order that he might 
supervise the opening of the port at that place. In January, 
1829, he learned of the disorder in Mexico and had started to 
Tampico with troops, when he received news of his election 
to the vice-presidency. At San Fernando de Presas, he turned 
the commandery of the Eastern Interior Provinces over to 
General Felipe de la Garza and hastened to Mexico City to pre- 
pare for the assumption of his new duties.™ 

When Mier y Teran reached Matamoros, de la Garza informed 
him of the happenings in Mexico and delivered to him instruc- 
tions to remain near Matamoros and hold himself in readiness 
for any further orders which might come. He remained in the 
vicinity of Matamoras until August, relieving the tension brought 
on by inactivity and the absence of a definite plan of action by 
several short expeditions into the surrounding country, study- 

63M. de Mier y Teran, “Viaje 4 la costa del Estado de Tamaulipas,” 
MS., 32 pp., in Wagner Collection, the Yale University Library. The Uni- 
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64V, Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 141-142. 
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ing the wild life and natural phenomena of northern Tamau- 
lipas. From June 8 until July 30 he explored the south bank of 
the Rio Grande from Matamoros to Camargo, making the usual 
observations on terrain, temperature, and plant life and gather- 
ing statistics on the inhabitants.” 


What of the other members of the commission in Béxar? 
About February 19, 1828, Berlandier started out with Colonel 
Elosua to La Bahia. From that place he went to New Orleans 
to look after some business of the commission, the nature of 
which is not revealed by his notes, and returned to Béxar, ar- 
riving on May 15.** He learned, on reaching Béxar, that Mier 
y Teran had ordered the commissioners to bring all equipment 
and meet him at Matamoros. Rains and flooded streams pre- 
vented their leaving until July 14. On August 6, they reached 
Laredo, at which place they remained five days. On the eleventh, 
they set out for Matamoros, where their journey ended on 
August 21.7 By that time their leader had been called to 
Tampico on military service. While individual members made 
several trips of a nature similar to the side expeditions already 
mentioned, the commission, although unconscious of the fact, 
had ceased to function as a unit on May 30, 1828, on the west 
bank of the Trinity River between San Felipe de Austin and 
Nacogdoches. Several hundred pages of Berlandier’s notes in 
French and Chovell’s in Spanish have been preserved to us; 
an examination of those available reveals nothing of further 
significance to this study. 


The importance of the expedition to Texas, however, lies not 
in its connection, real or ostensible, with a boundary commis- 
sion, but in its effect on Texas-Mexican relations for the next 
few years. Following his inspection of Texas from February, 
1828, to February, 1829, Mier y Teran wielded a greater in- 
fluence in Texas than any other man in Mexico of his day. 
From the time of his first visit until his tragic death in 1832, 
he was the eyes, ears, and possibly the brains of Mexican 
officialdom in Texas. His reports, beginning in June, 1828, 
are the basis of every law, decree, movement, or policy towards 


65M. de Tier y Terdn, “Excursién 4 las villas sitiadas en la orilla 
isquierda del Rio Bravo,” MS., Microfilm. 

66],, Berlandier, “Route de Saint-Antoine de Bexar a la Baie du Saint 
Esprit,” MS., Microfilm. 

*67L. Berlandier, “Diario de San Fernando de Béjar 4 Matamoros,” in 
Diario de Viage de la Comisién de Limites, 120-148. 
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or affecting that province for a period of four years and longer. 
These either emanated from him or from suggestions and 
recommendations which he made to various government 
officials. The life of Mier y Teran, from 1828 to 1832, is the 
Mexican side of the complicated story of Texas-Mexican rela- 
tions for the same period. 


Another result of this inspection which should be noted 
is Mier y Teran’s contribution to the early maps of Texas. 
In a letter to Stephen F. Austin, May 15, 1828, Ramén Miusquiz 
mentioned the general’s plan to make a topographical map of 
the department.®* In the Bexar Archives collection of The Uni- 
versity of Texas Library is a manuscript map by Mier y Teran 
showing the region from Nacogdoches to the mouth of the 
Sabine. This map doubtless was made after his two expedi- 
tions from Nacogdoches late in 1828. The comparative inac- 
curacies of the Sabine Lake region coupled with his statement 
to Austin that his ideas of the coast of Texas were not based 
on actual observations” help to bear this out. As far as availa- 
ble sources reveal, it shows the only portion of Texas which 
was mapped by the boundary commission.” 


A letter from Mier y Teran to the new Minister of War, 
Francisco Moctezuma, will serve far better than a summary 
to show what ideas the head of the boundary commission had 
gathered concerning Texas and its inhabitants as a result of 
his minute inspection: 


The Commander of these states [i. e., de la Garza, 
Commander of the Eastern Interior Provinces] has 
told me that North American troops have gathered on 
our frontier, and that the old intention of invading 
Texas is again suspected. Therefore, it seems op- 


®88The Austin Papers, II, 39. 

6°Mier y Terdn to Austin, Matamoros, March 12, 1829, in The Austin 
Papers, II, 181-182. 

70In 1829, Stephen F. Austin made a map of Texas in an effort to 
ingratiate himself with the Mexican government and to advance the inter- 
est of his colony. It was made without an earlier map or sketch of Texas 
to guide him, and except for some notes furnished by Mier y Teran, was 
entirely original. Copies of this map published by H. D. Tanner, Phila- 
delphia, 1837 and 1840, bear the following notation: “The latitude and 
longitude of Saltillo, Monterey, Laredo, Bexar, Nacogdoches and the point 
where the boundary line leaves the Sabine are from the observations of 
General Teran of the Mexican Army.” Mier y Teradn to Austin, March 
12, 1829, as cited; Austin to Ramon Miusquiz and Lorenzo de Zavala, July 
23, 1829, Tbid., 235-236; E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 
284-285. Copies of the map are in the Archives of The University of Texas. 
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The attempted invasion of Mexico by Spanish troops at 
Tampico in the summer of 1829 made it necessary for General 
Mier y Teran to go to that place to aid in repelling it. We 
shall see, though, that instead of removing him from affairs 
in Texas, this was one of a series of events which more closely 
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portune to me to tell Your Excellency that there is no 
means of resistance in Nacogdoches. The garrison, 
which has less than two hundred men, is out of sup- 
plies, and singularly, also out of munitions, since the 
ship which left Vera Cruz with them over a year ago 
was wrecked. The cavalry is without horses, and has 
a very small number of men. There is not one piece 
of artillery. 

The rivers, deserts, and forests between this coun- 
try and there make access difficult from the Mexican 
side. To regain it, once it is lost, would be a very 
costly and arduous undertaking; therefore, it is nec- 
essary to provide defense, but this cannot be attempted 
excepting by immediately sending to Nacogdoches two 
thousand men with four light pieces, and particularly, 
a supply of money necessary for the construction of 
barracks. That presidio is surrounded by thirty well 
trained tribes of savages, at peace with us, and they 
will even help us in war if adequate defense measures 
are taken: if not, they will work against us, just as 
will the majority of North Americans. Since the latter 
number no less than fifteen hundred families, I believe 
it is my duty to inform you of these matters that you 
may acquaint the President with them.” 


established his connections with that department. 


71Mier y Terdn to the Minister of War, Matamoros, July 24, 1829, in 
Archivo General de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil., 1836. The 
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EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 


Editor’s Note: The following is the third installment of Mr. Winkler’s “Check List of 
Texas Imprints, 1846-1876." In the first installment, which appeared in the April, 1943, 
Quarterly, Mr. Winkler requests any person having knowledge of any additional item which 
should appear on the list to write him care of The University of Texas a Austin 12, 
Texas. It is expected that any information thus received will be utilized in subsequent re- 


printings of this bibliography. 
1850 


Austin, Texas. Citizens. 


To the voters of the State of Texas. . .. [Bid for the loca- 
tion of the seat of government at Austin by] The citizens of 
Austin. [Austin: Printed by Wm. H. Cushney. 1850.] 131* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, February 16, 1850, p. 1. 


Baptists. Texas. 


Minutes of the second annual meeting of the Elm Fork as- 
sociation of United Baptists begun and held with the Rowlett’s 
Creek church, Collin county, Texas, on Friday before the 
second Saturday in October, 1850, and following days. [n. p. 
1850.] 8 p. 28 cm. 182 


Caption titles NHC-S (typed copy). 


Proceedings of the Baptist State convention, of Texas. Held 
with the Huntsville Baptist church, from the 10th to the 14th 
day of May, 1850. Huntsville: Printed at the office of The 
Texas Presbyterian. 1850. 8 p. 1 table. 19.5 cm. 133 


Cover title. 
a NHC-S (typed copy). PCA. PCC. TxDT. TxFwSB. TxU (micro- 


Minutes of the tenth anniversary of the Union Baptist as- 
sociation, held with Providence church, Washington county, 
Texas, commencing October 3, and closing October 7, 1850. 
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“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Washington: Printed at 
the “Texas Ranger” office. 1850. 7, [1] p. 22.5 cm. 184 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. 


Borden, Gail. 


Letter of Gail Borden, Jr., to Dr. Ashbel Smith, setting forth 
an important invention in the preparation of a new article of 
food, termed meat biscuit; and the reply of Dr. Smith thereto; 
being a letter addressed to the American association for the 
promotion of science, at their semi-annual meeting, to be held 
at Charleston in March next. Printed by Gibson & Cherry, 
Galveston, Feb., 1850. 9 p. 25 cm. 135 


Cover title. 
CSmH. CtYy. MB. MWA. N. NNNAM. TxU. WHi. 


Boyd, John. 


The seat of government. To the people of Texas. ... 
[Bid for the location of the seat of government at Tawakanah.] 
John Boyd. Tawakanah, December 4th, 1849. “Standard” print. 
[Clarksville, 1850.] 136* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Northern Standard, January 19, 1850, p. 4. 


Brownsville, Texas. American Flag-Extra. 


To the citizens of the Rio Grande Valley. We published today 
an extra, containing the proceedings of two meetings held in 
Brownsville; one in favor of seceding from our State and 
forming a separate territorial government, the other express- 
ing their full confidence and faith in the protection of our 
laws. [Brownsville: The American Flag, Feb. 6, 1850.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 35.5 x 51 cm. (29 x 49.7 cm.) 187 

The meetings at Brownsville were held February 2d and 5th. Portions of 


the proceedings are reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, February 23, 
1850, p. 200. 


Tx. 


Bryan, Guy M. 


Speech of Hon. Guy M. Bryan, of Brazoria county, on the 
Santa Fe question. Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
August 27 and 28, 1850. Austin: Printed at the South-western 
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American office, 1850. 8 p., printed in double columns. 24.5 
cm. 138 


Speech of Guy M. Bryan, member from Brazoria, on a joint 
resolution for the relief of the infant daughter of Susannah 
and Almiran Dickinson ... [n. p. 1850.] Broadside. 1 p. 
21 x 27.5 cm. (9.5 x 16.5 cm.) 139 

“The Babe of the Alamo” speech; appears also in The Scrap Book... 
compiled by William Fields. 


Tx (photostat). TxU (photostat). 


Chambers, T. J. 


A sketch of the Spanish and Mexican laws, affecting rights 
in Texas; as presented in a proposition made to the second 
Legislature of Texas. By T. J. Chambers. City of Austin: South- 
western American print. 1850. 14 p. 20 cm. 140 


TEU. 


Clarksville, Texas. Managers. 


You are solicited to attend a ball to be given at the “Eagle 
Hotel” on the 1st day of May next. ... Clarksville, April 
22nd, 1850. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 21 cm. (9 x 8.2 cm.) 141 


Signed by B. P. Smith and fourteen others. 
TxU. 


Dawson, Fred’k. 


To the honorable the Legislature of the State of Texas. ... 
[Signed:} Fred’k Dawson, Baltimore, Oct., 1850. [At end:] 
Galveston Civilian print. [1850.] 8 p. 20.7 cm. 141a* 


Caption title. 


In regard to payment due him on his contract with the late Republic 
of Texas for building and equipping six vessels for the Texas Navy. Ap- 
pears also in House Journal, 8rd Legislature, 3rd Session, p. 109-114. 


Tx. TxU. TxWFM. 


Evans, Alexander H. 


To the voters of eastern Texas. ... [Announces his can- 
didacy for attorney-general.] Alexander H. Evans. San Au- 
gustine, Texas, June, 1850. [n. p. 1850.] 142* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, July 27, 1850, p. 380. 
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Fields, William. 


Fields’ reply to Chambers. To the People of Liberty and 
Polk counties. [Austin? 1850.] 28 p. 20.5 cm. 143 


Caption title. 
TxHSJM. TxU. 


Freemasons. Texas. 


The constitution of the Grand lodge of Free and Accepted 
masons, of the State of Texas, adopted at the grand annual 
communication held in the city of Austin, January, A. D., 1848, 
A. L. 5848. Houston: Printed at the Advertiser office. 1850. 
25, [1] p. 19.5 cm. ppw. 144 


PPFM. TxU. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the Grand lodge of Texas, at the thirteenth 
grand annual communication held at the city of Austin, com- 
mencing on Monday, January 21st, A. D. 1850, A. L. 5850. 
(Ordered to be read in all the lodges under this jurisdiction, 
for the information of the brethren.) A. S. Ruthven, Grand 
secretary. Houston. Houston: Printed at the Gazette office, 
1850. 95, xxxiii p. 1 fold. table. 21.7 cm. ppw. 145 


A list of the names of the officers and master masons of the several 
lodges under the jurisdiction of the Grand lodge of Texas, p. iii-xxx. 


IaCrM. MBFM. NNFM. TxU. TxWFM. 


Report of the Select committee appointed on that portion 
of the Foreign Correspondence report relating to the New York 
difficulties. [Houston: J. C. Harrison, Houston Gazette office. 


1850.] 145a* 


Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of Texas, from its organization in the City of Houston, Dec. A. D. 
1837, A. L. 5837, to the close of the grand annual communication held at 
Palestine, January 19, A. D. 1857, A. L. 5857. By A. S. Ruthven, Grand 
secretary, ... In two volumes. Galveston; Richardson & co., News office. 
1857. vol. I, p. 367, 389.) Cited hereinafter as Ruthven (comp.) Pro- 
ceedings Grand Lodge of Texas. 


By-laws of Holland lodge no. 1, of Free and Accepted masons 
. Houston, Harris county, Texas. Houston: Printed at the 
Houston Gazette office. 1850. 8 p. 17 cm. 146 


PPFM. 
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By-laws of Lafayette lodge no. 34, of Free and Accepted 
masons ... La Grange, Texas. [1850 ?] 146a* 
Not seen; 200 copies ordered to be printed (Ruthven (comp.) Proceed- 
ings Grand Lodge of Texas. vol. I, p. 373.) 
Guadalupe high school. Seguin, Texas. 


Prospectus of the Guadalupe high school at Seguin, Texas. 
Victoria. Printed at the Advocate office. 1850. [8] p. 21 cm. 147 


Cover title. 
ip < 


Hamilton, A. J. 
To the voters of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for 
attorney-general.] A. J. Hamilton. [Austin, 1850.] 148* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, April 18, 1850, p. 256. 


Lane, George. 


A review by George Lane, of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Titus vs. Latimer. Printed at the “Patriot” 


office. Marshall, Texas. 1850. 8 p. 20.5 cm. 149 
Lewis, A. M. 
To the voters of the State of Texas. ... [Announces his 
candidacy for attorney-general.] A. M. Lewis. [n. p. Austin? 
1850.] 150* 


Not seen; circular reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, June 1, 1850, 
p. 316. 


Odd-fellows. Texas. 
[Proceedings . . . of the Grand lodge. 1850.] 151* 


Not seen; “From this date [Nov. 3, 1849], the proceedings began to 
be printed from year to year, and have so continued to the present 
time.” ... [Richardson:] History of Odd Fellowship in Texas (Galveston, 


1874) p. 55. 
Paschal, George W. 

To the voters of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for 
attorney-general.] Geo. W. Paschal. Galveston, June 12, 
1850. 152* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, 
July 4, 1850, p. 1 
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Protestant Episcopal church. Texas. 


Journal of the first annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in the Diocese of Texas. Held in Christ church, 
Houston, May 9th, 1850. Galveston: Printed by W. Richardson, 
“Galveston News” office. [1850.] 47 p. 21 cm. ppw. 153 


ICU. IU. MB. MBD. MiD-B. NBuDD. Tx. TxU. 


Raymond, Jas. H. 


To the electors of the State of Texas. ... [Announces 
his candidacy for re-election as Treasurer.] Jas. H. Raymond. 
Austin, May 18, 1850. Broadside. 1 p. 19 x 12.5 cm. (16 x 10.7) 
cm. 154 

Printed also in the Texas State Gazette, May 18, 1850, p. 297. 


TxG. 


San Antonio and Mexican Gulf railroad company. 


By-laws of the Board of directors of the San Antonio and 
Mexican Gulf railroad company. [San Antonio? 1850?] 4 p. 
15.2 cm. 154a* 


TxU. 


Shaw, James B. 


To the voters of the State of Texas. ... [Announces his 
candidacy for re-election as Comptroller.] James B. Shaw. 
Austin, May 16, 1850. 155° 


Not seen; a circular reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, May 18, 
1850, p. 297. 


Sons of Temperance. Texas. 


Constitution, by-laws and rules of order of Metropolitan 
division, no. 29, Sons of Temperance of Austin City, Texas. 
Organized March 22nd, 1849. Austin: Printed by Wm. H. 
Cushney, at the State Gazette office. 1850. 22, ii p. 21cm. 156 


TxU. 
Texas. Auditor. (John M. Swisher.) 


Report of the Auditor and Comptroller, with message from 
the Governor, transmitting the same. Austin, Jan. 1, 1850. 
[n. p. Austin? 1850.] 8 p. 19.5 cm. 157 


| 
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Caption title. This report was made in pursuance of “An act to pro- 
vide for ascertaining the debt of the late Republic of Texas,” approved 
March 20, 1848. Cf document 3 of no. 190. 


DLC. Tx: ‘TxU. 


Texas. Comptroller’s office. (James B. Shaw.) 


Reports of the Comptroller and of the Treasurer for the 
years 1848 and 1849. 158* 
Not seen; 2,000 copies were ordered to be printed in pamphlet form 


(Senate Journal, 3d Legislature, 1st session, p. 246, 253). Cf. documents 
1 and 2 of nos. 190 and 200. 


To assessors and collectors of taxes of the State of Texas. 
[Instructions.] James B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, 
March 2, 1850. [n. p. Austin, 1850.] Folder with three pages 
of print. 20.5 x 33.5 cm. (16 x 23.2 cm.) 159 


Tx. 


To assessors and collectors of taxes. ... [Sends list of 
payments received by the Comptroller on your nonresident 
assessments for 1848.] James B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, 
May 6th, 1850 [n.p. Austin, 1850.] Folder with one page 
of print. 21 x 25.5 cm. (15.5 x 17 cm.) 160 


Tx. 


Texas. Constitution, 1845. 


Constitution of the State of Texas. [With the amendment 
approved, January 16, 1850.] [n.p. n.d. 1850?] 29 p. 21.5 
cm. 161 

Caption title. Both TxU copies are bound with the Constitution of 


the State of Texas, as amended by the delegates in Convention assembled, 
Austin, 1866. 


DLC. TxU. 


Texas. Governor, 1849-1851. (P. H. Bell.) 


Address of Governor Bell, to the citizens of the counties of 
Presidio, El] Paso, Worth, and Santa Fe. January 5th, 1850. 
[Austin: South-western American print? 1850.] [4] p. 19.3 
cm. 162 
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Appears also as pages 69-72 of the Appendix to the Journals of the 
Senate, and of the Appendix to the House Journals, 3d Legislature, 2d 


session. 
ax, 7x0. 


Governor Bell’s message, delivered before both houses of the 
Legislature, December 26, 1849. [Austin: Printed at the 
“Gazette” office by Wm. H. Cushney. 1850.] 24 p. 20 cm. 163 


Caption title. Appears also as pages 284-306 of Senate Journal, and 
pages 338-361 of House Journal, 8d Legislature, 1st session. 


TxU. TxWFM. 


Message of December 26, 1849. German translation. 164* 


Not seen; it was translated into German. (Senate Journal, 3d Legis- 
lature, 1st session, p. 394.) 


Message of December 26, 1849. Spanish edition. 165* 
Not seen; it was translated into Spanish, and 500 copies were ordered 
to be printed. (House Journal, 3d Legislature, 1st session, p. 361.) 


Message [of Governor Bell read before both houses of the 
Legislature, August 13, 1850.] 166* 


Not seen; copies were ordered to be printed by each house. Appears 
also as pages 5-17 of Senate Journal, and pages 6-18 of House Journal, 
8d Legislature, 2d session. 


Message of August 13, 1850. German edition. 167* 

Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed in German. (House 
Journal, 3d Legislature, 2d session, p. 19, 67.) 

Message of August 13, 1850. Spanish edition. 168* 
4 seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed in Spanish. Jbid., p. 

Message [of Governor Bell, dated November 18, 1850, read 
before both houses of the Legislature, November 19, 1850.] 169* 

Not seen; it was ordered to be printed by each house. Appears also 


as pages 6-13 of Senate Journal, and pages 8-15 of House Journal, 3d 
Legislature, 8d session. 


Message of November 18, 1850. German edition. 170* 


wae ‘ai 200 copies were ordered to be printed in German. (Jbid., p. 
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Message of November 18, 1850. Spanish edition. 171° 


7 seen; 800 copies were ordered to be printed in Spanish. (Jbid., 
p. 16. 


[Veto message.] A bill, entitled an Act requiring the Gov- 
ernor to submit any proposition that may be made by the gov- 
ernment of the United States to the State of Texas, for the 
purchase of a portion of her north-western territory, to the 
people; and the Governor’s veto message thereon. [Austin: 
Printed at the State Gazette office. 1850.] 173* 

Not seen; 1,000 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 3d 
Legislature, 2d session, p. 118, 116.) The Veto message, dated September 


4, 1850, is printed on pages 104-106 of the Senate Journal. Both bill and 
veto are printed in the Northern Standard, September 20, 1850, p. 2. 


A proclamation. January 7, 1850. By the Governor of the 
State of Texas [Order for an election to determine the lo- 
cation of the seat of government to be held March 4, 1850.] 
Folder with two pages of print. 20 x 25 cm. (9 x 14.5 cm.) 173 


TX. 


Bando del Gobernador de Texas. ... [Spanish edition of No. 
173.] Austin, January 7, 1850. Folder with one page of print. 
20 x 25.2 cm. (9.5 x 16.5 cm.) 174 


A proclamation. May 20, 1850. By the Governor of the State 


of Texas. [Order for an election of state officers to be held 
August 5, 1850.] [Austin, 1850.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in 


double columns. 21.5 x 27.3 cm. (19.5 x 25 cm.) 175 
Proclamation, by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... 


[For the guidance of the members of the Legislature a referen- 
dum on acceptance of the terms of the Act cited in No. 187 below 
was ordered by the Governor.] Austin, September 27, 1850. 
Folder with three pages of print. 19.5 x 24.5 cm. (15.5 x 17.5 
cm.) 17540 


Texas. Laws, statutes, ete. 


An Act to incorporate the San Antonio and Mexican Gulf 
Railroad company. Approved, September 5, 1850. [San An- 
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tonio? 1850?] Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
19 x 31.6 cm. (17 x 23 cm.) 175b* 


TxU. 

An act to provide for the civil organization of the counties 
of Presidio, El Paso, Worth, and Santa Fe. Approved, Jan- 
uary 4, 1850. Spanish translation. 176* 

Not seen; 80 copies were furnished R. S. Neighbors by the Secretary 


of State, January 8, 1850. (Appendix to House of Representatives Journals 
8d Legislature, 2d session, p. 73.) 


Allgemeine gesetze der dritten sitzung der Legislatur des 
Staates Texas. In’s deutsche uebersetzt von Albert Max von 
Germar. Mit staats ermaechtigung. Austin: Gedruckt im Bu- 
reau des South-western American. 1850. 164, iv p., 1 leaf. 
21.5 cm. ppw. av7 

Printed in German type. 

TX, 


Laws of the third Legislature of the State of Texas. Volume 
III. Published by authority. Austin: Printed by Wm. H. Cush- 
ney, at the State Gazette office. 1850. 224, viii p. 19.5 cm. 178 


Volume III-Part I. General laws of the regular session. 


C. Ia. IaU-L. In-SC. L. MdBB. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Nj. OCL. R. 
RPL. Tx. TxDaCiA. TxU-L. WaU. W. 


Special laws of the third Legislature of the State of Texas. 
Volume III. Published by authority. Austin: Printed by Wm. 
H. Cushney at the Gazette office. 1850. 106, vp. 19.5cem. 179 


Volume III-Part II. Special laws of the regular session. 
In-SC. L. MdBB. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Nj. OCL. Tx. TxDaCiA. 


Laws of the third Legislature, of the State of Texas. Vol- 
ume III-Part III. Published by authority. Austin: Printed by 
Wm. H. Cushney, at the State Gazette office. 1850. 43, iii p. 
19.5 cm. 180 


Volume III-Part III. General and special laws of the extra or second 
session. 
. 7” IaU-L. In-SC. L. Mi-L. Nb. Nj. OCL. RPL. Tx. TxDaN. 
xXxU-L. 


Laws of the third Legislature of the State of Texas. Vol- 
ume III-Part IV. Published by authority. Austin: Printed at 
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the Texas State Gazette office, by W. H. Cushney, 1850. 47, 
iii p. 19.5 cm. 181 

Volume III-Part IV. General and special laws of the second extra or 
third session. 


CU-L. In-SC. MdBB. Mi-L. Nb. Nj. OCL. RPI Tx. Tx. 
TxU-L. W. 


General laws of the third Legislature of the State of Texas. 
Spanish translation. 182* 
Not seen; the act making appropriations for the support of the gov- 
ernment for the years 1850 and 1851, approved February 11, 1850, con- 


tained an item of one thousand dollars for translating and printing such 
laws as the governor may deem advisable. 


Texas. 8d Legislature. Joint Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs ... [on Indian 
depredations within the settlements of Texas, the number of 
persons killed or captured, and the value of the property stolen 
or carried away]. H. L. Kinney, Chairman committee on In- 
dian affairs, Senate; Wm. M. Williams, Chairman committee 
on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives. January 11, 
1850. 183* 

Not seen; 500 copies ordered to be printed (House Journal, 3d Legis- 
lature, 1st session, p. 520). The Report together with documents appears 


also on pages 493-520 of the House Journal; the Report alone appears in 
the Senate Journal, pages 428-239. 


Report of Joint select committee on public debt. J. B. Robert- 
son, Chairman on part of the Senate; D. M. Stapp, Chairman 
on part of the House. November 26th, 1850. [With] A bill 
to be entitled an act to provide for the final adjustment of the 
public debt of the late Republic of Texas. Folder with two 
pages of print. 20.5 x 32 cm. (15.5 x 29 cm.) 184 


Report of Joint committee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, to investigate the offices of Comptroller and Treas- 
urer, with accompanying exhibits showing the result of said 
investigation. Matt. Ward, Chairman on part of the Senate; 
Thos. F. McKinney, Chairman on part of the House. February 7, 
1850. Austin: Printed at the “South-western American” office. 
1850. 44 p. 21.3 cm. 185 
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This is a corrected edition of the Report printed in Appendix to the 
Journals of the Senate. See document 5 of no. 190. 


TxU. TxwWFM. 


Texas. 3d Legislature. Senate. 


A bill to be entitled an Act to quiet the land titles of those 
claiming lands under patents issued by the Republic of Texas, 
by the State of Texas, and titles issued to colonists, settlers, 
or citizens before the act of the late Consultation closing the 
land office in November, 1835, under the colonization laws of 
the governments of Mexico and the State of Coahuila and Texas, 
as headrights to heads of families and to single men where 
the titles issued for one league and labore of land or less, 
[being a substitute for the original bill reported by the Se- 
lect committee. ] 186* 


Not seen; 50 copies ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 3d Legis- 
lature, 1st session, p. 325). 


A bill to be entitled An Act accepting the propositions 
made by the United States to the State of Texas, in an act 
of the Congress of the United States, approved the ninth day 
of September, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and fifty, and 
entitled “An Act proposing to the State of Texas the estab- 
lishment of her Northern and Western boundaries, the re- 
linquishment by the said State of all territory claimed by her ex- 
terior to said boundaries, and of all her claims upon the United 
States, and to establish a Territorial government for New 
Mexico.” [Austin, 1850.] 

Broadside. 2 p. 20.5 x 29.5 em (15.7 x 27 cm.) 187 


50 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, $d Legislature, 
8d session, p. 17). The House, too, ordered 50 copies to be printed (House 


Journal, p. 28). 
TxU. 


[Simple resolution by the Senate recommending action by 
the people of the State on any proposition that may be made 
to Texas, by the United States government, for the purchase 
of a portion of the public domain.] 188* 


Not seen; 2,500 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 
8d Legislature, 3d session, p. 119). Appears also as pages 112-113 of 
Senate Journal. . 
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Journals of the Senate of the State of Texas. Third session. 
Published by authority. Austin: Printed at the “Gazette” of- 
fice, by Wm. H. Cushney. 1849. [sic. 1850]. 722 p. 19.7 em. 189 


= 1st or regular session of the 3d Legislature met Nov. 5-Feb. 11, 
50. 


DLC. Tx. TxCsA. TxU. TxWFM. 


Appendix to the Journals of the Senate, of the third Legis- 
lature, State of Texas. Published by authority. Austin: Printed 
at the Gazette office by W. H. Cushney. 1850. 1 leaf. 304 p. 
19.7 cm. 190 


‘ The foregoing title leaf is followed by a title page that reads as fol- 
Ows: 


Reports of the Comptroller and Treasurer, for the years 1848 and 
1849, made to the third Legislature of the State of Texas, December 3, 
1849. Austin: Printed by William H. Cushney, Gazette office. 1849. [1850]. 


When found without the title leaf, the connection between these Re- 
ports and the Appendix to the Journals of the Senate is lost, and they 
are treated mistakenly as an independent publication. The date of the 
imprint like the date of the Journal is incorrect. The Comptroller’s 
report was not transmitted to the Legislature till December 14, 1849 
(Senate Journal, 3d Legislature, p. 239-240). A list of the contents of 
the Appendix follow: 


1. Report of Comptroller James B. Shaw for 1848 and 1849, dated 
December 3, 1849. p. [1]-196. 1 fold. table. 


2. Report of Treasurer James H. Raymond for 1849, dated November 
16, 1849. p. [197]-208. 


8. Report of the Auditor and Comptroller, on the public debt, dated 
January 1, 1850, with a message of the Governor transmitting the same. 
p. [209]-224. Cf. no. 157. 


4. Santa Fe correspondence, between Governor Wood, Judge Baird, 
President Polk and the U. S. Army officers in Santa Fe, March 23, 
1848-Dec. 11, 1849. p. [225]-273. 


5. Report of the Joint Committee to investigate the offices of the 
Comptroller and Treasurer. Matt Ward, Chairman on part of the 
Senate; Thos. F. McKinney, chairman on part of the House. February 7, 
1850. p. [274]-302. Cf. no. 185. 


6. Message of Governor Bell, January 1, 1850, reporting the absence 
of the judge of the 11th Judicial district. p. 303-304. 


7. Report of the Committee on the Judiciary. ... [Recommends that 
owners of deeds issued on paper of the second seal be authorized to 
withdraw them from the General Land office.] A. H. Phillips, Chairman. 
January 11, 1850, p. 304. 


Tx. TxU. TxwWFM. 
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Journals of the Senate of the State of Texas. Extra session— 
third legislature. Published by authority. Austin. Printed at the 
Texas State Gazette office. 1850. 119 p. 21 cm. 191 


The 2nd or extra session of the 3rd Legislature met August 12- 
September 6, 1850. 


DLC. Tx. TxU. TxGR. TxWFM. 


Appendix to the Journals of the Senate, of the Third Legis- 
lature, State of Texas. Second session. Published by authority. 
Austin: Printed by Wm. H. Cushney, at the State Gazette 
office, 1850. 108 p. 21 cm. 192 


The Appendix contains the documents that accompanied the Governor’s 
message of August 13, 1850: 


A. Report of Major R. S. Neighbors, commissioner to Santa Fe, 
dated Donana, Texas, March 23, 1850. p. 1-14. 


B. Documents on the obstructive policy of the President of the United 
States in regard to Santa Fe. p. 15-42. 


C. Letter of the Governor dated June 18, 1850, addressed to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of Texas in Congress. p. 42-50. 


D. About measures to be taken to protect the interests of the State 
of Texas in New Mexico. p. 51-68. 2 fold. tables. 


E. Address of the Governor to the citizens of the counties of Presidio, 
El Paso, Worth, and Santa Fe, Jan. 5, 1850. Cf. no. 162. Letter of in- 
structions to Robert S. Neighbors, Jan. 8, 1850. Speech of Thomas J. Rusk 
in the U. S. Senate, July 16, 1850. p. 69-102. 


1. Message of Governor Bell, August 22, 1850, accompanied by the 
report of Wm. H. Bourland, one of the commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the land titles west of the Nueces river. p. 103-105. 


2. Message of Governor Bell, August 28, 1850, transmitting a peti- 
tion of Henry Castro. p. 105. 

38. Message of Governor Bell, August 22, 1850, with report of the 
directors of the State penitentiary. p. 106-108. 


Tx. TxU. TxWFM. 


Journals of the Senate, of the State of Texas. Third Legis- 
lature—third session. Published by authority. Austin: Printed 
at the Texas State Gazette office, by Wm. H. Cushney. 1850. 
88 p. 21 cm. 193 


The 2nd extra or 8rd session of the 3rd Legislature met November 18- 
December 3, 1850. 


DLC. Tx. TxCsA. TxGR. TxU. TxWB. TxWFM. 
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Texas. 8rd Legislature. House of Representatives. 


[A bill to be entitled] An act, to quiet forever the land titles 
of the citizens of Texas. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 19.5 cm. (9.5 x 
11 cm.) 194 


Tx (photostat). 


A bill to be entitled an Act to quiet land titles west of the 
Nueces river. 195* 


Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (House Journal, 8rd Legis- 
lature, 1st session, p. 585). 


A bill to be entitled an Act to quiet the land titles in certain 
portions of Texas, of those claiming lands under titles issued 
to colonists, actual settlers, or resident citizens, etc. 196* 


Not seen; 100 copies of substitute ordered to be printed. (Ibid., 645, 
648, 649.) 


A bill to provide for the adjustment of the public debt of the 
late Republic of Texas, and the substitute offered by Mr. 
Wigfall. 197* 


Not seen; 100 copies of each ordered to be printed (House Journal, 8rd 
Legislature, 8rd session, p. 68, 69). 


Debates in the House of Representatives (during a portion 
of the session of 1849 and 1850). Reported by W. F. Weeks, 
Esq., expressly for the South-western American. Printed and 
published by De Cordova & Co. City of Austin. 1850. 128, 
31 p. 20.5 cm. 198 

The Debates cover the period from December 11, 1849, to January 28, 


1850. Mr. Wilson’s speech on the Bill to quiet land titles (31 pages) forms 
part of these Debates (See page 105). 


Tx. TxU. 


Journals of the House of Representatives, of the State of 
Texas. Third session. Published by authority. Austin: Printed 
at the “Gazette” office, by Wm. H. Cushney. 1849. [sic. 1850.] 
816 p. 19.6 cm. 199 


waa” ist or regular session of the 8rd Legislature met Nov. 5-Feb. 11, 


DLC. ICU. Tx. TxBrd. TxCsA. TxHuT. TxWFM. 
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Appendix to the House of Representatives journals, of the 
third Legislature, State of Texas. Published by authority. 
Austin: Printed at the Texas Gazette office by W. H. Cushney. 
1850. 1 leaf, 306 p. 19.6 cm. 200 

After the title leaf, the contents of the Appendix to the House of Rep- 


resentatives Journals is identical with that of the Appendix to the Jour- 
nals of the Senate, down to the middle of p. 304. 


There is printed a report of the Special Committee to investigate the 
official conduct of the judge of the 11th Judicial district. D. M. Stapp, 
Chairman. February 6, 1850. p. 304-306. 


Journals of the House of Representatives, of the State of 
Texas. Extra session—Third legislature. Published by au- 
thority. Austin. Printed at the Texas State Gazette office. 1850. 
133 p. 21 cm. 201 

The 2nd or extra session of the 3rd Legislature met August 12-Sep- 
tember 6, 1850. 

DLC. TxU. TxWFM. 


Appendix to the House of Representatives Journals, of the 
third Legislature, State of Texas. Second session. Published 
by authority. Austin: Printed by Wm. H. Cushney, at the State 
Gazette office, 1850. 109 p. 2 fold. tables. 21 cm. 202 

The appendix comprises the Documents accompanying the Governor’s 
message of August 13, 1850. Pages 1-105 are identical with the correspond- 


ing pages of the Appendix to the Journals of the Senate. See A-E of no. 
192. Additions are: 


Report of Comptroller James B. Shaw to the House of Representatives, 
August 29, 1850, on the public debt, (p. 105-108.) and an estimate by 
him of the probable receipts and expenditures of the State during last 
quarter of 1850, dated August 20, 1850. p. 108-109. 


DLC. Tx. TxWFM. 


Journals of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Texas. Third Legislature—third session. Published by author- 
ity. Austin. Printed at the Texas State Gazette office, by Wm. 
H. Cushney. 1850. 138 p. 21 cm. 203 

The 2nd extra or 8rd session of the 8rd Legislature met November 
18-December 3, 1850. 

DLC. Tx. TxWFM. 


U.S. Army. Head Quarters, 8th Military Department. 


Orders no. 69. . . . [By order of Brvt. Major Gen. Brooke, 
‘Geo. Deas, A. A. G., publishes prior to ratification the treaty made 
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at Spring Creek, near the San Saba river, on Dec. 10, 1850, by 
John H. Rollins, special agent of the United States, with the 
Comanches, Caddoes, Lipans, Quapas, Tawacanoes and Wacoes. } 
San Antonio, December 25th, 1850. [San Antonio? 1850.] 
Folder with three pages of print. 33.5 cm. 208a 


Tx: 


Wilson, James C. 


Mr. Wilson’s speech on the bill to quiet land titles. [n. p. 
n.d.] 31 p. 21.8 cm. 204 


This is an offprint of the Speech that appears in the Debates. See no. 
198. The copy in TxU has an “Erratta” slip pasted on page 31 that lists 
a few of the gravest mistakes. However, says the corrector, “there are 
besides, many literal errors, which from the hurry in which the work was 
executed, it was impossible to avoid.” 


Tx, TxU. 


(To be Continued) 


a 
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LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


DR. JOHN SIBLEY AND THE LOUISIANA-TEXAS 
FRONTIER, 1803-1814 


JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 
(Continued) 


General Henry Dearborn 
Secretary of War. 


LETTER 11 


[No place or date] ** 

Sir 

I have the honor to enclose you a Certificate from Colonel 
Freeman of my having attended the Troops at Fort Claiborne 
& during the time therein Specified.*® Col. Freeman has shown 
me a letter from Col. Cushing saying that Doctor Slocum is Sent 
to take Charge of the Sick in Consequence of some Complaints 
Against me. I feel injured that Any Notice should have been 
taken of complaints through an improper Channel. I performed 
that service faithfully, & honestly as the Commanding Officer 
& every other at this place will testify Capt. Wolstencraft ex- 
cepted, who became Offended with me as he did with every 
body Else who did not join him in Persecuting the late Capt. 
Cooper. I am persuaded that no other person but Capt. Wol- 
stencraft [Wollestoncraft] could have made Any Complaints 
Against me, & that he did it from a Vindictive Malicious motive, 
who, I believe to be more influenced by those than Any other 
passions; & Wolstencraft [Wollestoncraft] of all mankind Ought 
to be the last to injure me from the great obligations he has a 
thousand times Acknowledged himself under to me; but I have 
have before known those who would always perfer Cancelling 
an obligation by a quarrel, to Any Just return that would Cost 


58The War Department in recording the date when the letter was re- 
ceived [February 6, 1808] gave the place and date—“Natchitoches, 29th 
November, 1808.” 

59Captain Turner with a detachment of troops took possession of Natchi- 
toches on April 26, 1804. Soon afterwards, Doctor Sibley was appointed 
contract surgeon to care for the troops, a position he held until November, 
1808. Clarence Edwin Carter, Territorial Papers of the United States, 
IX, 238, 367. 
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them Anything. I feel no pecuniary Injury by not attending 
the Troops for I have business enough. Yet I was willing to 
have Continued to do the duty; but Am really displeased at 
being treated unjustly. 

Am most respectfully 


Your Obt. Hble. Servant 


John Sibley 
Genl. Dearborn 


Duplicate 


I do certify that Doctor John Sibley has attended the sick of 
the garrison under my commands from the first day of June 
to the first day of November of the present year on the terms 
specified in the Regulations of the War Office of the second of 
April 1806 that is for the pay & emoluments of a Surgeon’s 
mate. 


And I do farther certify that Doctor Sibley has diligently 
& faithfully performed this service to my entire satisfactory. 


Given at Fort Claiborne Natchitoches 
This eighth of November 1808 


Com. [Commander] Freeman 
Lieut. Col. A N. Comdr. 


(To be Continued) 


TEXAS COLLECTION 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY ON TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION GRANTS-IN-AID FROM ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION FUNDS 


The Committee of the Association which is handling the 
Grants-in-aid from the Rockefeller funds has determined upon 
the following general regulations as a guide in the making 
of grants. Also included herein are statements which will be 
of value to those who contemplate making application for a 
grant. 

1. This grant to the Association is a part of a general 
program being carried on by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the encouragement of study on the Great Plains. This grant 
grew out of Conferences on the Great Plains held in New York 
City and at Lincoln, Nebraska. Other organizations have 
charge of grants in the Northern Plains, while the Texas State 
Historical Association is charged with administrative super- 
vision in the Great Plains area of Texas and in the Southwest. 

2. These funds are not to be used to initiate any study. To 
be given consideration a project should be at least half finished. 
Work in more advanced stages will be given additional con- 
sideration. This grant was made to the Association with the 
understanding that it would be used mainly to give free time 
from ordinary duties to those who needed small additional aids 
in order to get a manuscript into final form for publication. 

3. Priority will be given to studies dealing with the Plains 
aspect of Texas History and next to Plains studies in the 
Southwest. 

4. Next, priority will be given to studies dealing with the 
modern period of Texas History. 

5. According to the terms of the grant to the Association, 
aid is to be given the Junior Historian work of the Association. 

6. An applicant should make a clear statement of what he 
proposes to do, the contribution to knowledge involved, the time 
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of previous study, the part of the work already finished, and 
the time estimated to bring the work to completion. Also a 
statement should be made of the further contemplated expenses 
and the loss in salary that might be involved in dropping normal 
duties and devoting full time to completion of a manuscript. 

All communications and inquiries should be addressed: Com- 
mittee on Grants-in-Aid, The Texas State Historical Association, 
Box 2145, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 

Dr. Eugene C. Barker is the present chairman of the Com- 
mittee, with President L. W. Kemp and Vice-President Herbert 
P. Gambrell as the other members. The Committee has recently 
made two additional grants: (1) John McCarty, Amarillo, Texas, 
for the completion of a manuscript on “Old Tascosa, Cowboy 
Capital of the Panhandle,” and (2) J. W. Williams, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, for the completion of a manuscript on “The Early 
Trails of West Texas.” 

& 


Four times within the last year Charles Messer Stow, “the 
Quester” of The New York Sun, has carried on his page articles 
relating to the work of the Association. Mr. Stow wrote recently, 
“TI seem to have developed a great interest in Texas in the last 
few years.” His latest Texas contribution from The Sun of Sep- 
tember 3, 1943, deals with the Handbook: 


HISTORIANS SEE No GLITTER IN GENERALITIES 
SINCE THEIR JoB DEMANDS AUTHENTIC DATES 


Word comes that work is going ahead on The Handbook of Texas, 
a two-volume compilation suggested by the Texas State Historical Asso- 
— Like the Texas it describes, it has got everything, the Quester 

ears. 

The historical association has been busily digging up topics to be dis- 
cussed in the handbook. The Quester has no inkling of the subjects to 
be included, but he would make bold to offer one suggestion, and if it 
has already been considered, emphasis will do no harm. 

He hopes the phrase “many years ago” will not appear between the 
handbook’s covers. He would also warn against “about a hundred years 
ago.” Both of these are the despair of the seeker for information and 
the infuriation of the historian. 

What the casual user of the handbook will desire and what the historian 
will demand is a concise, accurate and well organized statement of facts 
about Texas, and exact dates. 

Writers of the nineteenth century were careless about their dates. 
“Several years ago...” is a red rag to a seeker for information. How 
many are several? How accurate is the writer’s knowledge or how 
credible is the old inhabitant who gives him facts? Through a score of 
years spent in writing about antiques the Quester has ended each year 
with less faith in “family tradition.” Now he is inclined to distrust it 
entirely unless it is backed up with written data exactly dated. 

There was an old lady who wanted, when her time grew short, to leave 
everything in good order, for she owned many valuable antiques. So she 
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carefully labeled all her effects. One read, “Given to Aunt Mary seventy- 
five years ago,” but nobody could tell when to start counting seventy-five. 
Another was, “About 200 years old.” Some were even more indefinite— 
“This is very old.” “My mother’s, a gift from her grandmother.” 

Texas, it happens (because the historical association organized and 
enthused the effort), has a large number of youthful historians in the 
high schools, with a magazine of their own called The Junior Historian. 
It is edited by Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, but the articles are written by 
members of Junior Historian chapters. These boys and girls are going 
to lean heavily at times on the Handbook of Texas. For the sake of the 
future writers of Texas history, the Quester hopes that the handbook 
will be accurate as to dates. 

One subject the Quester hopes will be included is the tale of pioneer 
crafts. Spinning, dyeing, weaving, rugmaking, food preparation and the 
utensils used in all these are matters almost forgotten by the present 
generation. Backyard industries such as leather work, wagonmaking, 
blacksmithing, coopering—all the manufacturing that had to be done on 
the ranch—ought to be set down before the processes and the tools are 


forgotten. 
Since Texas, after all, is not the only State in the Union, in spite of 


vigorous assertions that it is the only one that really counts, the Quester’s 
thoughts here set forth are applicable wherever the spirit of the past 
animates the life of the present... . 

Mr. Stow’s recommendations, made with his always refresh- 
ing sense of humor, are much in order and fit exactly the 
Association’s plans “to pack the Handbook with exact, definite, 


and useful information regarding Texas and Texans.” 
xk * 


Dr. R. Earl McClendon, recently Professor and Head of the 
Department of Government of Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, is now Lieutenant McClendon, Headquarters, Wing IV, 
Group A, S. A. A. C., San Antonio, Texas. Dr. McClendon has 
several times taught in the History Department in the Uni- 
versity. 

zk & & 

Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Secretary of the North Carolina 
State Department of Archives and History at Raleigh, and 
editor of The North Carolina Historical Review, writes that he 
is interested in having some competent person in Texas pre- 
pare for his publication an article on the subject, “Tar Heels 
in Texas.” This is but part of a general program in which 
the North Carolina society is inquiring into the contribution 
made in each state in the Union by native North Carolinians. 
For each full-length article accepted the Society will pay $10.00. 
The Texas State Historical Association has been asked by 
Editor Crittenden to assist him in making the selection of a 
writer. Any person interested in this assignment should com- 
municate with the Association. 
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Col. M. L. Crimmins, 312 Geneseo Road, San Antonio 2, Texas, 
an indefatigable worker in Texas history and Texas genealogy, 
sends to the Texas Collection an interesting note on a Texas 
pamphlet: 


Mrs. Ida Schweppe, 325 San Pedro Avenue, San Antonio, turned over 
to me “Memoirs of Captain J. W. Sansom,” dedicated to his daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sansom Edwards, revised by Ida Schweppe, pp. 19, single- 
spaced. His pamphlet on The Battle on the Nueces River, pp. 24, pub- 
lished 1905, and in Frontier Times (Bandera, Texas), 1943, pp. 295-298, 
covers a large part of the paper, but there are some changes; pp. 1-2, 
biography; p. 8, “Knights of the Golden Circle, 1860-1865”; “General 
Houston’s Administration, 1859-61”; pp. 4-5, “General Houston’s Speech 
to the Legislature”; pp. 6-9, “General Houston’s Speech at Brenham, Texas, 
March 21, 1858” (this must be a mistake as the speech was made March 
81, 1861—see Writings of Sam Houston, VIII, 295-299); p. 9, “Clark’s 
Administration, March, 1861-December, 1861”; “Lubbock’s Administration, 
1861-63”; pp. 10-14, “Battle of Nueces River”; p. 14, Copies of Letters 
(commenting on report) by Major General H. Pellis, United States Army; 
p. 15, “Howard Henderson-James M. Hunter”; pp. 16-17, “Martial Law 
was Proclaimed in Texas”; pp. 17-18, “Governor Murrah’s Administration, 
1861-65”; pp. 18-19, “Indian Wars—Governor A. J. Hamilton’s Administra- 
tion—Governor E. J. Davis’ Administration.” Mrs. Schweppe tells me 
Captain Sansom’s daughter has many of his old papers, commission, ete. 
I have dug through the San Antonio Public Library and find him men- 
tioned in the San Antonio Express March 4, 1934 D 1:6 as a surveyor of 
Kendall County, 1862 (Diamond Jubilee Souvenir Book of Comfort, Com- 
memorating the 75th Anniversary, August 18, 1929, p. 36). I could not 
find him in Webb’s Texas Rangers. I did not find him in Brown’s Indian 
Wars and Pioneers of Texas, although he writes he was chosen Captain 
of a company with Lt. Richard Luckett and ordered to take service in 
June, 1856, by Lt. Governor Pease and took up the trail of five Indians on 
the Pedernales and killed three and captured ten horses the third day. He 
sent Sergeant Solomon Tanner to Joshua Creek twenty days later, and an 
Indian was killed and thirteen horses captured. 


w OW 


Robert A. Vines, 212 Greenwood Street, Houston, Texas, is 
anxious to secure a copy of S. W. Geiser’s A Century of Scientific 
Exploration in Texas, Part 1: 1820-1880. Field and Lab. So. 
Methodist Univ. 4: 41-55, 1936; 7: 29-52, 1939. Book dealers 
or others having copies of this desiderata, please communicate 
directly with Mr. Vines. 

ww 


The Texas Compatriot (official publication for the Texas 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution and for the Sons 
of the Republic of Texas) for September, 1943, carried an 
article on page three, detailing the work of the Association and 
especially commending The Quarterly and The Junior Historian. 
The Compatriot is edited by Dr. Valin Woodward of Arlington, 
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who takes an active interest in Texas history and the work of 


the Association. 


Vol. 1, No. 1 of The Sons of the Republic of Texas, Harry 
Pennington, Editor, has just been received. Among other things 
the new magazine seeks to encourage “members in writing 
history and biography, past and current.” Book reviews are 
to be a feature of the new magazine, Editor Pennington hoping 
eventually to have reviewed every book ever written on Texas. 


OW 


The September meeting of the San Antonio Historical Asso- 
ciation was held September 17 in Alamo Hall, with C. Stanley 
Banks, President, presiding. The fine collection of historical 
documents, books and papers recently given by Dr. William 
E. Howard, Dallas, Texas, to the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas were on exhibition. The program consisted of a num- 
ber of short talks regarding important items in the Howard 
Collection. 

xk 


Professor T. W. Riker of the Department of History of the 
University of Texas is now a member of the Board of Editors 
of The American Historical Review. 

kk * 


The Junior Historians of the Joel Chandler Harris Junior 
School, San Antonio, have received outstanding recognition for 
their scrapbook on Texas from the “Books-Across-The-Sea” 
Scrapbook Committee in New York. In a letter to Principal 
Merrill Bishop, the Chairman of the Committee, Miss Margaret 
Lux, comments as follows: 


I want you to know how enthusiastic we are about the scrapbook which 
was recently received from your school. The Junior Historian Activity 
Class and Miss Frances Donecker may well be proud of the scrapbook 
which they are sending to England. I feel sure that the students in 
England and older people who read your book will find in it a most 
interesting amount of information which they could obtain from no other 
source. 

Texas is a most interesting state and has such a rich background and 
such varied and valuable resources that even we in the East do not half 
appreciate its wealth and beauty. I have been fortunate, myself, as I 
have driven across Texas at least six times and have visited many of 
your splendid cities and so have seen for myself your grand state. San 
Antonio is indeed a charming city. 

Again we of the Committee thank you and assure you that the thought 
and work which have been put into your book will fill a real need of the 
English student. 


| 
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In summarizing the book, the Committee says further: 


This is the only exclusively Regional book so far received from an 
American school. It makes no attempt to portray the United States as 
a whole, but offers a valuabie document on Texas. The value rests in the 
evidence presented: that the history and the legends of this one-time 
independent Republic are vividly present in the minds of its young people. 
We suggest that this book be given in exchange to whatever British 
school has shown a similar predominant interest in local history or that 
it be kept at the American Reading Room for loan to schools studying 
“American Days,” along with other books that would counterbalance the 
image of old days (Indians, bad men, ete.) which foreigners too quickly 
imagine to be still characteristic of the daily life in the United States 
of America. 

By doing very well what they set themselves to do, these young people 
have produced one of the most “scholarly” compilations in this series; 
and the subject is unusually interesting in itself. 


Especially timely is a recent pamphlet sent to the Associa- 
tion, A Brief History of Civilian Defense in Wichita Falls by 
D. L. Ligon. Professor C. F. Arrowood has been contemplating 
the writing of a history of civilian defense in Texas; a series 
of such pamphlets would make the work of the future historian 
much easier. The record of what Texas is doing in wartime 
should be preserved. The major topics treated by Mr. Ligon 
are: (1) Organization and Administration, (2) Protective 
Groups, (3) Non-Protective and Other Groups, (4) Our Schools 
and Defense, and (5) Civilian Defense Directory. The pamphlet 
is dedicated to “Director E. C. DeMontel and his faithful 
workers.” Prominent among the faithful workers should be 
included Miss Mary Morris, Executive Secretary of the Head- 
quarters Staff of the Office of Civilian Defense in Wichita County. 

Director DeMontel is a prominent member of the Association 
and a collector of Texana to whom the November, 1942, issue of 
The Junior Historian was dedicated. 


OW 


The Association is much interested in securing a copy of The 
Corsicana Daily Sun for Thursday, September 21, 1922. Earl 
Vandale, vice-president of the Association, secured in Corsicana 
last spring eight of the nine installments of C. L. Jester’s “Short 
History of Navarro County and Corsicana” which ran in The 
Sun between September 13 and 22, 1922. The September 21 
number containing installment eight is, however, most elusive. 
Probably numbers of persons kept clippings of these articles 
and anyone who can supply copy for the missing installment 
will render a real service toward the preservation of Texas 
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history. Any information should be sent to Mr. Vandale at 
1010 Jefferson Street, Amarillo, Texas, or to the Association. 
xk wif 

From Nelson Klose, former graduate student in history at 
the University, a card has been received which states: “I 
received my commission recently as ensign in the U. 8. Navy 
and am stationed here at Officers’ Indoctrination School for 
the next two months. I was able to read the last four issues 
of The Quarterly recently at the New York Public Library.” 
Many of Klose’s friends and acquaintances will probably be 
interested in his present address, which is: Ensign Nelson 
Klose, U. 8S. N. R., Cuyler Hall, Room 322, U. 8. N. T. C. 
(Indoct.), Princeton, N. J. 

Kw 

Mrs. Julia C. Roberts, Corydon, Indiana, desires full infor- 
mation regarding Dr. James Garrard Edwards, who is said to 
have been an early settler in Texas, to have been a practicing 
physician, and to have raised a large family in the state. Any 
information concerning Dr. Edwards should be forwarded di- 
rectly to Mrs. Roberts. 

xk * & 

Miss Adina de Zavala, 141 Taylor Street, San Antonio 5, 
Texas, was recently reélected president of the Texas Historical 
and Landmarks Association at a meeting in the Bluebonnet 
Hotel at San Antonio. Executive vice-presidents are Col. Mar- 
tin L. Crimmins and Frances Donecker. Vice-presidents are 
Mmes. Lulu Griesenbeck, Martha Fuller, G. Gerodeitti, Cor- 
nelius O’Neill, F. R. Feille, W. H. Lemay, Ida Schweppe, and 
John A. Shirley. Directors are Mmes. Sterling C. Robertson, 
F. W. McAllister, E. G. Graves, S. G. Tayloe, T. T. Vander- 
hoeven, Nina Wagenfehr, August Herff and Miss Annie Sulli- 
van and Miss Mary Phelan. The Advisory Board consists of 
Dr. Frederick G. Oppenheimer, Col. W. B. Tuttle, Judge A. A. 
Aldrich (Crockett), Franz Groos, Herman Ochs, C. A. Goeth, 
Dr. Peel M. Payne, W. W. McAllister, and Mmes. H. Dittlinger 
(New Braunfels), Joe Simmons (Refugio), Louis Allen Scott 
(McKinney), and George Willrich (La Grange) ; while the Leg- 
islative Committee includes Col. W. B. Tuttle, Dr. F. G. Oppen- 
heimer, L. W. Kemp (Houston), and Herman Ochs, and Mmes. 
Alfred Liebscher (New Braunfels), Theresa Stevens, W. H. 
Lemay, Thomas O’Connor (Victoria), and Joe Simmons (Re- 
fugio). 
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In the passing of Judge G. P. Webb of Sherman on May 
29, 1948, the Association lost one of its oldest and most dis- 
tinguished members. Judge Webb was a naturalist of a high 
order, identifying plants, birds, and animals on sight. Nothing 
pleased him more than to find a new specimen. He possessed 
a great fund of information concerning North Texas and was 
a featured speaker at a regional gathering of members of the 
Association held in Sherman three years ago. 

Mrs. D. L. Stoddard, Route 3, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
would like to hear from any parties who have any information 
regarding the settlement in Texas of members of the Sudduth 
family. Information should be sent direct to Mrs. Stoddard. 

T. C. Richardson, who has been for many years Associate 
Editor of Farm and Ranch at Dallas, has moved to Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, to be associated with The Farmer-Stockman. 
Editor Richardson writes, “Though circumstances take me out 
of Texas to live, my work will permit me to keep contact with 
my Texas friends and Texas affairs to a reasonable extent, 
and certainly my interest will not be lessened in Texas historical 
matters.” Mr. Richardson further states that he has decided 
not to close his manuscript, “Cattle Trails and the Men Who 
Made Them,” until next year. He is, therefore, still gathering 
material and will welcome correspondence with persons having 
information regarding the trails and the drivers. 

In closing Mr. Richardson pays tribute to Laura Hamner’s 
Shortgrass and Longhorns and recommends that some student 
of Texas history do a similar job on Southwest Texas, from 
the Guadalupe to the Rio Grande. His suggestion contains much 
merit. 

& 

Leslie Waggener, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, has long been known 
for his many services to Texas and his interest in things per- 
taining to Texas. This issue of The Quarterly carries the first 
record of Mr. Waggener’s recent elevation in the Association 
from Life Member to the Sustaining Member group. 

Mrs. Marcelle Lively Hamer of the Texas Collection of the 
Library of the University sends to the Texas Collection the 
following interesting note: 
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Unique among radio programs is that of Boyce House, who is an 
enthusiastic member of the Association. “I Give you Texas and the Great 
Southwest” is heard each Sunday by an estimated 300,000 at 12:45 P. M. 
over KGKO (Fort Worth-Dallas), KXYZ (Houston), KTSA (San Antonio) 
and KGNC (Amarillo). House, newspaperman, magazine writer, and 
author of books on Texas humor and the romance of oil, talks about the 
Texas scene, with liberal helpings of incidents in Texas history and poems 
by Texas poets, blending humor and sentiment. House’s programs are 
giving a wide audience to the work of Texas poets and are building an 
interest in Texas lore and legend among the mass of the people. The 
program has been on the air for two years and a half. The sponsors are 
the Justin Boys of Fort Worth, makers of a product that is typical of 
the Southwest—cowboy boots. ae 


A valuable bit of Texana, especially relating to Harrison 
County, is to be found in “The Dodson Letters: Migration of 
a South Carolina Family to Texas in the 1850’s,” edited by 
D. H. Gilpatrick and W. F. Bagwell in The Furman Bulletin 
(Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina) for May, 1943, 
pp. 25-34. J. R. Dodson, who wrote the bulk of the letters, ‘“‘got 
naturalized” in a hurry, for after many difficulties and two 
years’ residence he wrote back to Carolina: “Texas is good a 
nuf for me. ... I think you had all better come to Texas.” 


xk & 
The following editorial was carried in the Dallas Morning 
News of August 22, 1943. It will be of interest to all who take 
any interest in Texas history. 


REWRITING TEXAS HISTORY 


The history of relations between Anglo-Americans and Mexicans is to 
be rewritten on orders of the Federal Office of Inter-American Affairs for 
the purpose of doing away with unfair conceptions of school children on 
both sides of the boundary line but “especially those of Texas.” The 
rewriting is to be done by Prof. Arthur P. Whitaker of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It will be primarily the rewriting of the history of 
Mexican and Texas relations during the period of Texas Colonization, 
Revolution and Republic, plus the era of the Mexican War immediately 
following Texas’ annexation to the United States. 

It must be admitted that the history of this period, as written by some 
historians, has been unfair in many respects. It ought to be rewritten. 
Our first impulse is to say that Texas historians ought to do the rewriting. 
They know the field better than anyone, and, while some of our early 
historians have been emotional rather than fact-seeking, this certainly is 
not true of our leading Texas historians of today, notably, the several 
distinguished historians of the school of history at the University of Texas. 
However, there is the counterargument that, in utter fairness to both 
sides, the rewritten history should be from a strictly neutral viewpoint. 
Professor Whitaker has studied history from his native Alabama to the 
Sorbonne and back to the University of Pennsylvania, including some 
detours into Latin America. No doubt he is qualified. 

Texans wiil and should accept the fair rewriting of their history. But 
they will not accept a history that is written from the emotional and 
biased viewpoint that is opposite the one that has been too frequently 
taught in Texas schools. One theory of Texas history is that our heroes 
were all saints and martyrs to whom should be credited nothing but 


> 
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superhuman and deathless deeds against evil tyranny and brutality. From 
the other pole of prejudiced opinion comes the contention that the whole 
course of Anglo-American migration into Texas, the Revolution and the 
following Mexican War constituted a conspiracy to rob a weak nation 
of a rich territory. 

The truth is that the Anglo-Americans who came to Texas were largely 
motivated by the ideals of American freemen. The revolt against Mexico 
was justifiable because the Mexicans were incapable of maintaining gov- 
ernment other than under a dictatorship which was not willing to abide 
by the nation’s contract with the coionists. In its revoit against Mexico, 
Texas justifiably took the course that Mexico itself had taken against 
its own mother country fifteen years previously. History can be rewritten 
without sacrificing an iota of due reverence for the heroes of the Alamo, 
Goliad and San Jacinto and yet without the customary reviling of the 
Mexicans who fought bravely for their country. 


To the announcement that the history of Texas “during the 
period of Texas Colonization, Revolution and Republic, plus 
the era of the Mexican War” was to be rewritten, Dr. Eugene 
C. Barker, who has worked in those fields for about a half 
century, replied :* 


It does not seem to me that the effort of the Federal Office of Latin- 
American Affairs to rewrite the history of relations between the United 
States and Mexico is likely to produce much change in the tone of text- 
books now used. It happens to have been a part of my business for a good 
many years to be informed of the contents of textbooks. The subject of 
relations between the United States and Mexico is usually the first I 
examine in any book. On the whole, I think that authors confine them- 
selves to very brief, objective—even colorless—statements of well-estab- 
lished facts without praise or blame. Pressure groups may find fault 
with the omission of interpretations and opinions that they may wish to 
establish, but I think that they can seldom question the facts of the 
narratives as stated. Naturally, no historian can, in the brief compass 
of a textbook, express personal opinions or even tell all that he knows, 
or thinks that he knows, about a given subject. Actually, most historians 
are nearly as impersonal in their written statements as an adding machine. 

The most important aspect of this undertaking to rewrite history 
according to a given pattern is not touched by your recent editorial. Does 
it indicate the beginning of a movement by an agency of the Federal 
Government to prescribe or control the use of certain “approved” textbooks 
in public schools and colleges? If the policy begins with international 
relations, will it not extend to other fields? And so on —. 


*Dallas Morning News, August 26, 1943. 
x 

At a meeting of the Texas Historical and Landmarks Asso- 
ciation in July, Miss Adina de Zavala reviewed Judge A. A. 
Aldrich’s book, The History of Houston County, Texas, which 
had just come from the press of the Naylor Company of San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Dr. Albert Woldert, Tyler, Texas, a frequent contributor to 
The Quarterly, was recently honored by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Smith County Medical Society upon the occasion of his 
completing fifty years as a practicing physician in Tyler. 


| 
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With the death of Lt. Col. Max G. Oliver on June 15, 1943, 
at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., there was lost 
to the nation one of its finest citizens, to the army a man of 
outstanding service, to Texas a distinguished native son, and 
to the Association a valued member and friend. Col. Oliver 
was a born leader of men, a soldier’s soldier, a disciplinarian 
of high order and a broad scholar in the finest sense of the 
word. As a young man he sat in Dr. Bolton’s history classes 
at the University, later teaching history in the public schools 
of the state. After entering the Army, he served in numbers 
of foreign posts and as a member of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and North Texas Agricultural College. He 
always maintained an active interest in the field of history 
and was a frequent contributor of reviews to the Quarterly. 


& 

Professor Samuel Wood Geiser, indefatigable scholar of South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, is still on the trail of early 
Texas scientists and men of letters. He is particularly interested 
in the life and antecedents of Dr. Henry Cooley of New York, 
who died of cholera at Goliad in 1833. Dr. Cooley is mentioned 
in Mrs. Holley’s Texas in the preface (p. viii). The Cooley 
Genealogy (1941) of Dean Mortimer Cooley of the University 
of Michigan gives no information concerning this Cooley. Any 
information regarding Dr. Cooley should be sent directly to 


Dr. Geiser. 
Dr. Geiser also sends the following note identifying a pioneer 


Texas educator: 


The anonymous author of the book, A Visit to Texas, (1834) [an early 
owner of our S. M. U. library copy has annotated the title-page, “The 
author of this book was a Mr. Fiske’”], at page 253 says that in 1831, at 
Mr. James Westall’s, on Gulf Prairie, there “was a school kept in the 
house at that time by Mr. Phelps, who had been in Captain Partridge’s 
Academy in the Northern States.” I am interested in noting that Dr. 
Frederick Eby, in his 1918 work on Education in Texas: Source Materials, 
(p. 127) has listed Mr. Phelps, but without initials. ... If the author of 
the Visit to Texas is correct in stating that this Mr. Phelps was a former 
student of Captain Alden Partridge’s “American Literary, Scientific, and 
Military Academy,” at Norwich, Vt., it doubtless was Timothy B. Phelps, 
a cadet at the Academy during the years 1827-1829. T. B. P. was a 
resident of Orford, N. H., when he entered the Academy. Other members 
of the Phelps family at the Academy before 1831 who seem to be excluded 
because of our clear knowledge of their subsequent careers were Edward 
Elisha Phelps (1803-80), of Windsor, Vt.; Charles Edward Phelps (1808- 
34), of Stonington, Conn.; and Edward Arah Phelps (1808-85), of North 
Colebrook, Conn. Charles Edward died young, after being captain of a 
whaler for a few years; Edward Elisha was a well-known surgeon and 
teacher of medicine; and Edward Arah was a rather distinguished farmer 
and live-stock breeder of Connecticut. Only regarding Timothy B. is our 
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knowledge of later life missing. Since these seem to be all of the Phelps 
name who attended Captain Partridge’s Academy, it is probable that he 
is the one referred to by [7] 7% 


The debt of civilization and the modern world of industry to 
the humanists, humanistic studies and history is forcefully 
given in Ginn and Company’s What the Colleges Are Doing 
(September, 1943, p. 6) in a statement credited originally to 
The Boston Globe: 


Science first appeared in ancient Greece among liberal thinkers. As our 
modern universities emerged from the Middle Ages, it was the humanists, 
enlightened by the literatures of the ancient world, who gradually won for 
persecuted men of science their freedom to investigate. Soon the practical 
utility and huge fortunes to be made out of these mechanical inventions, 
which are quite secondary to true aims of science, made the secondary 
men—that is, the technicians—enormously in request by heavy industry. 
What is not so easy to understand is that, even as science owes its life to 
the liberal arts, so likewise does our society owe whatsoever stability it 
has to the humanist... . 

Your scholar defeated the ravages of ignorant fanaticism by the simplest 
of means: His pupils, being able to cite cases all through world history 
in which such excesses had marred more than they mended, heard the 
extremists of both camps with calm indifference. ... 

Do you realize who the “Nazis” are? They are only one short generation 
of German youth who, having been denied access to humanistic studies, 
could be indoctrinated with mental poisons like a foetal monster grown in 
a glass test tube. 

We had better not copy them. 


Cicero was facing the same facts and recognizing the impor- 
tance of history when he wrote: “To be ignorant of what 
happened before you were born is to be forever a child.” 

Archie Gibbs’ recent book, U-Boat Prisoner, is the life story 
of a Texas sailor. Archie Gibbs is a real Texan, big, tough, 
and able-bodied. He’s a plainsman whose hero-for-a-day story 
will carry with it much to appeal to present day Texans. 

The West Texas Historical Association Year Book for 1942, 

contains the following articles: 


“West Texas and its Press as I have Known Them,” by George S. Anderson 
—— Antagonisms on the Texas Frontier,” by T. R. 

avins 

“Pioneers in No Man’s Land,” by Oscar A. Kinchen 

“Some Experiences of a West Texas Lawyer,” by Ellis Douthit 

“General John E. Wool in Texas,” by Col. M. L. Crimmins 

“The Career of Judge William P. Ballinger,” by Louise C. Curtsinger 

“The Settlement of Hall County,” by John Thomas Duncan 

“Military Roads of the 1850’s in Central West Texas,” by J. W. Williams 

“Prohibition Campaign of 1911,” by Sybal Hazel 

“The Frontier Background of Clay County,” by W. C. Kimbrough 

“In Memoriam; Emmett Macon Landers” 

“Affairs of the Association,” by John R. Hutto 
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In 1941, Dr. Eugene C. Barker brought out a pamphlet, Two 
Gentlemen of the University of Texas (Appreciations of Henry 
Winston Harper and William James Battle). Henry Winston 
Harper died August 28, 1943; and yet in a larger sense the 
first Dean of the Graduate School of the University could not 
die. His memory will live as long as there shall be a Graduate 
School. His blood-red bow tie is an established part of the 
traditions of Texas; the courtesy and gentility of Dean Harper 
is no less traditional. One of his last—if not his very last— 
appearances on the campus was to come by the office of the 
Association to acquire one of our publications. He spoke to 
and called by name every person in the office—not even a part- 
time secretary was missed. Dean Harper was always as cour- 
teous to the janitors as to the President of the University. 
He was catholic in his interests, leaving a valuable collection 
of Texana; always interested in Texas history, he has become 


a part of that stream. 


The war has brought about a rebirth of interest in maps 
—in their reading, use, and interpretation. A good map is a 
prized possession of the historian and now also of military 
men from privates to four-star generals. Probably no one who 
has not tried to make a map will ever appreciate the difficulties 
involved. Our lack of understanding of maps has been due in 
part to our lack of literature on the subject, which probably 
goes back to earlier pedagogical crusades against both history 
and geography led by experts in one of the eastern metropolitan 
areas; but the tide has been swinging back in favor of car- 
tography since around 1930. The best evidence of this is to be 
found in an article by Walter W. Ristow, “Maps: How to Make 
Them and Read Them,” in Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, June, 1943. The article includes an excellent bibliogra- 
phy of general and specialized works on cartography. 

A publication of the Hayes Foundation, Fremont, Ohio, The 
United States, 1865-1900: A Survey of Current Literature with 
Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations (Curtis W. Garrison, 
editor) gives abstracts of two theses which will be of special 
interest to Texas readers. The first is “The American Frontier 
as a Factor in Protestant Denominationalism in the United 
States” by Arthur G. Wiederaenders. This dissertation was 


¥ 
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done at The University of Texas. The second is by LeRoy P. 
Graf and is the summary of a study made at Harvard Univer- 


sity entitled 


History OF THE LOWER Rio GRANDE VALLEY, 1820-1875 


No systematic historical study has before been made of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley during the nineteenth century. Yet through the towns 
of the Lower Valley passed a large part of the commerce of northern 
Mexico with the outside world; by this route Taylor advanced to Buena 
Vista; and through Matamoros the Trans-Mississippi South found a rela- 
tively free outlet for cotton to the markets of Europe and the North during 
the Civil War. 

The presence in the Harvard College Library of the Charles Stillman 
Papers relating to Civil War commerce in the Valley provided the impetus 
to this study, the bulk of which is devoted to the rise, prosperity, and 
decline of this frontier as a consequence of its position on a strategic 
trade route. 

A frontier ranching country until Mexican independence opened the 
harbor of Brazos de Santiago to shipping, the Valley soon became the 
route through which the raw products ot interior Mexico—specie, hides, 
and wool—moved to world markets; and manutactures, like cioth, hard- 
ware, machinery, notions, etc. (principally of European production), reached 
the consumers of Nuevo Leon (Monterey), Durango, Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi, and occasionally even Mexico City. From New Orieans, the 
principal entre-pét for Valley trade, small sailing vessels brought cargoes 
across the Gulf and over the shallow bar into Brazos harbor whence they 
were conveyed in Mexican two-wheel carts to Matamoros, the metropolis 
of the Valley in the days before 1848. At Matamoros, foreign merchants, 
predominantly Americans before the Texan Revolution, sent the goods by 
two-wheel carts or Mexican burros to Monterey where traders purchased 
for the markets of the interior states. 

This basic pattern of trade was constant throughout the years of this 
study; however, certain minor alterations appeared from time to time. 
After 1848 regular steamship service between Brazos de Santiago and 
New Orleans competed with the numerous small sailing vessels, especially 
in the carrying of specie. Steamboats, introduced to the Rio Grande during 
the Mexican War, largely replaced carts and burros in transporting goods 
between the harbor of Brazos and the towns along the river. 

Because of the excellence of the facilities for smuggling offered during 
the early years by the long unguarded coastline on either side of the mouth 
of the river, and after 1848 by the easy passage of the serpentine Rio 
Grande, imports passing through the Lower Valley competed successfully 
in the markets of interior Mexico with imports through Vera Cruz and 
Tampico (both often nearer to the final markets than Matamoros). High 
Mexican tariff rates contrasting sharply with the American rates made 
smuggling highly profitable. To accommodate these operations, American 
towns corresponding to the Mexican arose on the left bank of the river. 
Of these the most important was Brownsville, opposite Matamoros, while 
Rio Grande City and Roma opposite Camargo and Mier served as places 
of deposit for contraband at the head of navigation. 

The Mexican War and the Civil and Interventionist Wars of the sixties 
were the most significant extraneous influences on the economic life o 
the Valley between 1820 and 1875. Although the presence of a military 
force during the Mexican War created a temporary prosperity, the per- 
manent effect of the war is to be found in the introduction of steamboat 
navigation and in the establishment of the Rio Grande as an international 
boundary line. As the only neutral port contiguous to the Confederacy, 
Matamoros during the American Civil War enjoyed a commercial pros- 
perity exceeding anything in its earlier history. The War of the French 
Intervention, which continued in Mexico until 1867, delayed the return of 
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the economic life of the Valley to its prewar status. Even then the return 
was only partial, for the approach of American and Mexican tariffs to 
parity on certain articles reduced the advantages of smuggling; and the 
establishment of a Mexican Free Zone in which only a small percentage 
of the regular duties were paid until the goods moved to the interior 
transferred the principal commercial activity to the right half of the 


Valley. 
The commercial decline which began in the late sixties became permanent 


during the last decades of the century when rail construction through 
Laredo linked Monterey with the railroad network of the United States. 
The Lower Valley, unable to compete in safety, cheapness, or speed with 
the new route, became isolated commercially. The Mexican half of the 
Valley has never recovered trom the economic slough into which it was 
plunged by the collapse of this trade route; the American half has revived 
economically in the twentieth century as the result not of commercial 
operations but of irrigated agriculture and oil resources. 


& 

Genevieve Ingram Frickel, 342 Coronado Place, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, who is preparing a book to be entitled Deep Trails in the Old 
West, wishes information concerning the location of and general 
information regarding the E Cross E (E44 E) Ranch of Texas. 
The ranch is supposed to have been located at the mouth of 
Blue Creek where it empties into the Canadian and at one time 
to have been managed by T. Silman. Any information on this 
topic should be sent directly to the inquirer. 

* & 

Dr. Donald W. Mitchell, Acting Head of the Department of 
Government, Sam Houston State Teachers College, won the 
Knopf History Award of $2500 for 1948. His manuscript, “The 
History of the United States Navy,” will be issued by Knopf 
in book form early in 1944. The book will deal especially with 
the “new” Navy since 1883. Current analyses of military and 
naval strategy in World War II by Dr. Mitchell appear in 
Current History and The Nation. Dr. Mitchell came to Texas 
three years ago and says he is a Democrat by conviction, but 
that to qualify as a real Texan he realizes one must have been 
“born right.” 

x & 

Since the last Quarterly went to press the SS. Lorenzo de 
Zavala, a Liberty ship, has been launched at Houston. The ves- 
sel was named for Lorenzo de Zavala, first ad-interim vice- 
president of the Republic of Texas, signer of the Texan Declara- 
tion of Independence, advocate of separation from Mexico as 
early as August 7, 1835, unwavering liberal, a framer of the 
liberal Mexican Constitution of 1824, and designer of the Texas 
flag. The second Texas navy had a vessel named for Lorenzo 
de Zavala. For a time this vessel was the flag ship of the Navy 
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of the Republic. The new ship bears a good name which is still 
prominent in Texas. 


x * 

Professor Samuel Wood Geiser sends a card headed, ‘“‘Correc- 
tion of Table of Full Moons” (S. W. H. Q., XLVII, 60) which 
states: “In ‘Epact 6’ line, dates of full moons should be corrected 
as follows: ‘October 2, 31; and November 7?, 30.’ ” 

 & 

The following program tells a story of worthy enterprise 
carried on by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas for many 
years and brought recently to a successful conclusion. On Sep- 
tember 9, the Daughters presented to the University a $7,000 
fund to be known as the Clara Driscoll Scholarship and dedi- 
cated to research in Texas History. 


Dedication of the 
CLARA DRISCOLL SCHOLARSHIP FOR RESEARCH IN TEXAS HISTORY 


The University of Texas 
Texas Collection—Main Library 
Thursday, September 9, 1943, at 3:00 P.M. 


Presiding Officer: Mrs. Walter Prescott Webb, State President, The 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
Invocation 
Salute to the United States Flag and the Texas Flag 
Led by Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry 


The Clara Driscoll Scholarship for Research in Texas History 
Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann 


Response 
Acceptance...Dr. Homer Price Rainey, President, The University of Texas 
Research in Texas History 

Dr. Eugene +f ARBRE Barker, Professor of American History 
Introduction of Honor Guests Mrs. Walter Prescott Webb 


This scholarship will bear fruit for many years. President 
L. W. Kemp represented the Association at the ceremonies, 
making a forceful appeal that Texas history not be corrupted 
by outside influences. 

Dr. Barker congratulated the Daughters upon the manner 
in which they have upheld their objectives as stated in their 
articles of incorporation in 1891, and encouraged them to interest 
themselves in the publication—possibly in codperation with the 
Association—of historical studies relating to the Republic of 
Texas. 

Refreshments for the occasion were furnished by the Asso- 


ciation. 
The Texas Geographic Magazine (Spring, 1943) contains 
two articles which will be of interest to students of Texas his- 
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tory: (1) “The High Plains of Texas,” by Victor H. Schoffel- 
mayer, and (2) “The Cross Timbers as a Cultural Barrier,” 
by Alice L. Marriott. Schoffelmayer gives an intriguing pic- 
ture of Texas: 


The great geographic mass known as Texas is a composite of several 
large distinctly different areas, each with its own topographic and other 


characteristics. 
We speak of East Texas and have in mind its panorama of rolling 


red hills and piney woods. When we speak of extreme South Texas we 
are apt to think of tall, waving palms, of orchards of grapefruit and 
oranges, of groves of papaya and miles of cabbages or beans. Southwest 
Texas envisions millions of sheep and Angora goats playing hide-and-seek 
among the junipers and shinneries. The Blackland Prairies bring to 
mind cotton and all its accompaniments. The Trans-Pecos country brings 
memories of gloomy canyons, gaunt, stark mountains, plateaus of lush 
grass with big-boned white faced cattle. 


Then speaking of the Llano Estacado, he says: 


The population of the Texas High Plains is almost wholly Anglo-Saxon, 
retaining in marked degree the pioneer spirit. Crop disasters, which 
would drive ordinary people out of tarming, only spur on the true Plains- 
man to renewed effort. Because of that persistence the Plains have been 
subdued. 

& 

The Biographical Directory of the American Congresses, 
1774-1927 (House Document No. 783 of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, Second Session) says, in part, regarding David Crockett, 
“He went to Texas to aid the Texans in their struggle for 
independence in 1836; joined a band of 140 in the defense of 
the Alamo, San Antoine de Bexar; was one of the six survivors 
who surrendered to Santa Anna and were shot down by his 
orders... .” This is in quite sharp contrast to the statement, 
“Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat; the Alamo had 
none.” 

Judge T. W. Davidson of Dallas, Texas, has interested himself 
in inquiring into the sources for the statement in The Congres- 
sional Biographical Directory and also similar statements made 
in The Columbian Encyclopedia, compiled by Columbia Univer- 
sity, which states that David Crockett surrendered to the Mex- 
icans. Judge Davidson’s interest, of course, is in seeing that 
violence is not done to the facts of history. Certainly, those who 
have the best interest of Texas history at heart would ask no 
more than that an accurate historical statement be made con- 
cerning the facts and events of our history. The people of 
Tennessee and Texas will need more authority than The Con- 
gressional Directory and a New York publication to be con- 
vinced that David Crockett surrendered. 
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Fulmer Mood of the University of California, Berkeley, has 
made a real contribution toward characterizing historians in 
Agricultural History, July, 1948, p. 155, where he says: 

Competent . .. historians . . . are numerous, but historical thinkers 
are always rare... . The historical thinker is a fertile mind, evolving 
new interpretations and ideas. He delights in throwing off an abundance 
of suggestions. He hews to no one line, exercises no constricting influ- 
ence, and refuses to sacrifice his students to the upbuilding of his own 
reputation. The ideas he copiously generates, his students are free to pick 
up and exploit, or to ignore, as they see fit. As for the master, the produc- 
tion of thoughts that enable others to look at familiar facts with a new 
insight is his supreme satisfaction. He never hopes to develop all of his 
ideas into finished studies, even in essay form. He knows that twenty 
lifetimes would not suffice for the scientific working up of the richness 
of thought and suggestion at his command. 


& 
Tentatively, at least, the date for the Annual Meeting of the 
Association for 1944 has been set for Friday and Saturday, 
April 28 and 29. Already some splendid papers are assured for 
the meeting, but we should like to hear from members who have 
a contribution to make on Texas history or who have recom- 
mendations to make regarding the program. 


* & 
As a feature of the Association’s program for the summer 
school teachers and others attending the University, a meeting 
was held on August 11 with Professor Walter Prescott Webb 
as the principal speaker. Professor Webb was introduced by 
President L. W. Kemp and spoke to an audience of about six 
hundred on the subject, “England in Wartime.” 
Professor Webb has been appointed by the Regents as Re- 
search Professor for 1943-44. 
YX 
Research in history and Graduate School activities at the 
University have been somewhat retarded by the war effort, 
but creditable work continues, although somewhat reduced in 
scale. As shown by official program listings the following 
studies have been completed during the year: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Mrs. Tillie Badu Moss Fry—History and Government. 
Thesis: A History of Llano County, Texas. 
Catherine Ikard Carrow—History and Sociology. 
Thesis: The Amusements of Texas from 1880-1890. 
Sara Kay Curtis—History and Spanish. 
Thesis: A History of Gillespie County, Texas, 1846-1900. 
Myrtis Louva Douglas—History, Economics, and Government. 
Thesis: The History of the Agricultural Fairs of Texas. 
Sister Carmelita Glennon—History, Education, and Library Science. 
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Thesis: History of the Diocese of Galveston, 1847-1874. 
Lois Hunt—History and Education. 
Thesis: A History of the Beaumont Municipal Port, 1856-1942. 


Doctor OF PHILOSOPHY 


Charles Dudley Eaves—United States History, European History, and 
Economics. 
Thesis: Post City: A Study in Colonization on the Texas Plains. 
York Young Willbern—Government and American History. 
Thesis: Administrative Control of Petroleum Production in Texas. 


ww 

Professor Samuel Wood Geiser of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, who has contributed so much in the Texas 
Collection and elsewhere to setting forth in simple fashion 
for students and readers the inorganic components of our his- 
tory, has been for many years interested in eclipses. His com- 
munication which follows mentions the fact that some years 
ago I had to have data regarding an eclipse in Texas in order 
to establish a question of chronology relating to the trail of 
the Texan Santa Fé Expedition of 1841. Not being acquainted 
with Dr. Geiser at that time, I sought help from several 
astronomers and observatories but got no assistance at all. 
Almost in desperation I did the perfectly American thing and 
wrote my Congressman about my troubles. He referred the 
query to the Naval Observatory and after some three months 
I got the necessary data. Dr. Geiser’s chart which is given 
below, would have answered my question in five minutes. It 
is but one more of a long chain of Dr. Geiser’s scholarly, usable, 
and much appreciated contributions. In submitting his chart, 
Dr. Geiser writes: 

I enclose a list of major lunar eclipses visible in Texas during the 
years 1755 to 1880. Perhaps it may help some of our Texas historians 
in settling questions of chronology (such as you encountered in your own 
study of the Santa Fé Expedition). As you well know, for years I have 
been trying to get a complete picture of scientific study and exploration 
in early Texas; and in the period 1820-1880 have found some 1200 men 
in Texas who were actively interested, at least as amateurs, in some branch 
of natural history and related fields. About a score of these were amateur 
astronomers, whom I discovered largely by scanning the newspapers after 
the total solar eclipse of July 29, 1878. The list here given includes, I 
believe, all lunar eclipses visible in Texas of a magnitude of six digits or 
more; and all eclipses that were total, or nearly so, are marked with an 
asterisk. Included in the list is the total lunar eclipse, noted 2 August, 
1841, by George Wilkins Kendall, in which you were so much interested. 
If we live until 7 October, 1949, we shall see this eclipse again in Texas, 
and it will be visible in just about the same area as it was in his day. 
It also occurred here (as the list shows) on 30 June, 1787. 

Dates of these eclipses were calculated first by the old Chaldean saros 
method, and these calculated dates then checked against the dates given 


in Theodor von Oppolzer’s monumental Canon der Finsternisse (1887). 
I hope the table may be of occasional use to Texas historians. 
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I shall be amply rewarded if The Quarterly readers—archivists and other 
students having access to contemporary newspapers—will inform me of 
any accounts of the starred (total) eclipses from 1820 to 1880 and especially 
of any Texans interested in astronomy mentioned in connection with the 
accounts. 


Masor LUNAR ECLIPSES VISIBLE IN TEXAS, 1755-1880 


1755Mr28* | 1775Agl11 1795FA 1813F15 1834Je21* | 1851/13 1863N25 
1755820 1778D4 1797Je9 1813Ag12 1834D16 1852Ja7* 1866Mr31* 
1757F4 1779My30 | 1797D4* 1814D26 1836My1 1853Je21 1867Mr20 
1758Ja24* 1780My18* | 1799My21 1819Ap10*} 1838Ap10 1855My2* | 1867814 
1759Jal3 1782Mr29 1805Ja15* | 1820S22* 1840Ag13 1856Ap20 | 1869Ja28 
1760N22 1784Mr7 1806Ja5 1822F6 1841Ag2* 1859F17* 1873 My12* 
1765Mr7* 1786J711 1808My10* | 1824/a16 1842J/22 1860F7 1874025* 
1766Ag20* | 1787Je30* | 1808N3* 1824/7711 1843D7 1862Je12* | 1876Mr10 
1768Ja4 1789N3 1809A p30*] 1827My11*| 1844N24* 1862D6* 1878F17 
1769D13 1790023* 1809023 1829S13 1845N14 1863Je1* 1878Ag12 
1772020* 1791012* 1811Mr10 1833Ja6 1848S13* *Total or nearly total 
1773Ap7* 1794Ag11* | 1812F27* 1833/12 1849Mr9 lunar eclipses are starred. 


Dr. Geiser has also furnished the following interesting ob- 
servations and notes on Edward Fontaine, early Texas natu- 
ralist: 


The recent F.W.P.A. publication, St. David’s through the Years (re- 
viewed by Dr. R. L. Biesele in the Quarterly, XLVII, 1943, pp. 76-77) has 
interesting data on an early Texan naturalist, Rev. EDWARD FONTAINE 
(1814-84). Because of my great interest in this man’s career, both in 
Texas and elsewhere, I submit the following notes in slight correction 
and extension of the numerous data on Fontaine given in the book above 
cited. In a forthcoming article in Field & Laboratory, I am giving a 
critical estimate of Fontaine’s work on Texas natural history; and I should 
be grateful for any corrections or augmentations that readers of The 
Quarterly can give. 

Edward Fontaine, son of Patrick Henry Fontaine, and great-grandson 
of Patrick Henry of Virginia, was born at Greenwood, Henry County, 
Va., 5 August, 1814, and died at Belvidere, near Jackson, Miss., 19 January, 
1884. Of his early education I have been able to learn but little. On 1 
July, 1830 (xt. 15 yr., 11 mo.), he was admitted (as “Edward S. Fontaine”) 
to the U. S. Military Academy, from Dixville, Va. His career at West 
Point was not distinguished: the records of the Military Academy show 
that he stood 38th in the fourth class, and he was discharged (21 Jn!v 1832) 
from the Academy, presumably because of deficiency in mathematics. 

He was admitted to the bar (in Mississippi?), on February z8, 1835. In 
the same year we find him in Pontotoc, Miss., engaged as draftsman on 
the survey of the Chickasaw lands newly acquired by the U. S. Government. 
Pontotoc was in the center of the Chickasaw cession (divided, 1837, by 
the Mississippi legislature into ten counties), and the times in Pontotoc 
were very turbulent: “every business prospered, and the greatest extrava- 
gance was everywhere practiced.” Nothing certain is known of the details 
of Fontaine’s life in Mississippi during the years 1836-37. 

I have information that E. F.’s father, P. H. Fontaine (U. S. surveyor 
south of the Ohio River during Jackson’s presidency), was a surveyor of 
the Chickasaw tract, with headquarters at (later) Pontotoc; and that he 
was an early citizen of Pontotoc County. Edward Fontaine’s brother, 
Charles D. Fontaine, was for many years a resident of that county. In 
1844-46 he represented Pontotoc County in the Mississippi legislature; 
and in 1855 was Know-Nothing candidate for governor of Mississippi: 
“A genial, enthusiastic fellow, ... not a great student, [he] knew enough 
law to serve his purposes, when supplemented by his quick and inventive 
fancy”—characteristics exemplified in Edward Fontaine, and to a more 
exuberant degree in Edward’s son, Lamar Fontaine. 
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Fontaine became an active member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was “admitted on trial” to its ministry at the meeting of the Mississippi 
Conference of 1838, and was “continued on trial” in the same Conference 
for the year 1839. During 1839 he was “stationed” at Pontotoc. At the 
Natchez meeting (4 December, 1839) of the Mississippi Conference, Fon- 
taine was appointed to the Houston station in Texas, and served both 
Houston and Galveston during the first half of 1840, and Houston alone 
until the end of the year. At this time he was associated with Robert 
Alexander, Littleton Fowler, and Thomas O. Summers, stalwarts of early 
Texas Methodism. Fontaine “discontinued” his probation at the meeting 
of the Texas Conference held at Rutersville, 25 December, 1840; and with 
his discontinuance apparently relinquished membership in all churches. 
(“St. David’s .. .”, 1942, 14-15.) 

Being out of employment, and recommended to President M. B. Lamar, 
he was offered the secretaryship to the ill-fated Santa Fé Expedition 
(which left Austin, 18 June, 1841); but since his wife was enceinte, Fon- 
taine could not accept the place. Rather, he became confidential secretary 
to President Lamar—a place which he held until October 12, 1841. (His 
son Lamar Fontaine was born 10 October, 1841.) Fontaine moved to Gay 
Hill, Washington County, in the fall of 1841, and during the years 1842-43 
was a teacher at Gay Hill and Independence. His wife was Ann Swisher, 
daughter of Henry H. Swisher and sister of J. M. Swisher. She died in 
1858. Fontaine’s movements during the next few years (1843-47) are 
to me unknown. In 1843, Fontaine wrote Lamar from Pontotoc, Miss. 
(He was rector of St. John’s Church there, in 1850, after having been 
ordained deacon (20 June, 1847), and priest (14 May, 1848) by James 
Hervey Otey, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee. Church records 
state that he was “a missionary in Mississippi, 1848-51”; and other infor- 
mation seems to show that he was priest at Aberdeen, Monroe County, 
and Canton, Madison County, Miss., during that period.) 

Fontaine returned to Texas from Pontotoc in late 1850, and in January, 
1851, organized the parish of the Epiphany in Austin. Here he remained 
until 1859, as is stated in the F.W.P.A. publication. During these years 
Fontaine was active in many ways: as clergyman, as politician, and as 
amateur naturalist. In his “How the World was Peopled” [infra] he gives 
many observations on the natural history of Texas.* He traveled exten- 
sively in the {tate between the Brazos and the Colorado, and as far north 
as Lampasas. In 1857, Fontaine was elected chaplain of the Texas senate 
(7th Legislature, 2 November, 1857 to 16 February, 1858), and had a 
considerable part in shaping the legislation looking to the establishment 
of the University of Texas (law approved 11 Feb., 1858) and the “Geo- 
logical and Agricultural Survey of Texas” [the “Shumard Survey”] (ap- 
proved 10 February, 1858). The law “establishing” the state university 
provided for instruction in various fields, such as “natural philosophy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, including geology, the principles of agriculture, 
botany, anatomy, surgery, & medicine, zodlogy. . . .” Doubtless Fontaine 
hoped to occupy a chair in the new university. Always interested in edu- 
cation, he had published in the Austin Southwestern American (2 Febru- 
ary, 1853) a long article advocating state-fostered education in Texas. 

Fontaine transferred ecclesiastically to the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Mississippi in 1860. At the outbreak of the Civil War he became captain 
of Co. H, 18th Regiment, Mississippi Volunteers, C.S.A., and was at the 
First Manassas. On 19 December, 1861, he was lieutenant-colonel and 
chief of ordnance, Mississippi Army. My next record shows him rector 
of St. Mark’s at Raymond, Hinds County, Miss., and of “the Church of 


*In my forthcoming paper referred to above, I have dealt in detail with a number of 
these observations. Some of them, which Fontaine has credited to himself, were the work 
of other men: as in the case of Jakob Kuechler of Gillespie County, first in mundo to 
attempt to ascertain the succession of wet and dry seasons over a long term of vears by 
examining tree-growth rings, and who published his results. This work of Kuechler was 
published in the San Antonio Zeitung in 1859, and was translated into the Texas Almanac 


for 1861. 
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the Redemption in Hinds County.” In 1865 he is still listed as rector of 
the latter: was he in the army, in the meantime? 

In 1867 he transferred to the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Louisiana, 
but I cannot find him assigned to any parish before 1869, when the records 
show him (1869-71) rector of Emmanuel Church in Plaquemines Parish. 
In October, 1871, he attended in Baitimore the General Convention of his 
church, and appears to have spent some time in Brooklyn and New York 
City. At this time he was elected corresponding-member (from New 
Orleans?) of the New York Historical Society, and read a paper (3 Octo- 
ber, 1871) on ‘““How America was Peopled before its Discovery by Columbus: 
a Lecture on the Aborigines, and aboriginal Remains of America.” He 
also delivered lectures before the Historical Society of Long Island (12 
December) ; a lecture on “The Physical Geography of the Mississippi River” 
before the Peabody Institute in Baltimore (19 and 21 December); and the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society of New York (26 December, 
1871). In 1873 he was elected corresponding-member of the Maryiand 
Academy of Sciences, with residence in New Orieans. (Here, he was 
rector of Emmanuel Church, 1873-74; Mount Olivet Church, 1875-78; and 
St. John’s Church, November, 1879-April, 1880.) His scientific interests 
were unabated during this time: he was an active member of the New 
Orleans Academy of Sciences, and read (1873) a paper or ‘lecture’ on 
the “Winds of the Gulf States” [published in Home and School (“*Morton’s 
Monthly,” of Louisville) vol. 2, 1878, 513-24]. In 1874 (30 April, in Lincoin 
Hall, in Washington, D. C.) he gave an address to members of Congress, 
and others, on “The Peculiarities of the Physical Geography of the Mis- 
sissippi River and its Delta” (infra). 


Publications: Besides newspaper articles, contributions to church pa- 
pers, and a published address (1851) on the death of General Edward 
Burleson, are the following: 

1) “Address of Rt. W. Edward Fontaine, Grand Chaplain, delivered at 
Austin, on the 22d January, 1852, at the installation of the officers 
of the [Masonic] Grand Lodge of Texas.” Austin, 1852. 

“How the World Was Peopled” Ethnological lectures, by Rev. Edward 

Fontaine, professor of theology and natural science; member of the 

New York Historical Society, and the Academies of Sciences of New 

oe Baltimore, etc... .” New York, D. Appleton & Company, 

1872. pp. viii, [9]-341, “illustr. [repr. in 1884.] 

3) “A "Lecture on the Peculiarities of the Physical Geography of the 
Mississippi River and its Delta, by Rev. Edward Fontaine, protessor of 
theology and natural science; member of the New York Historical 
Society, of the Academy of Sciences of New Orleans, Baltimore, &c, 
&e.” Washington, D. C. Republican Job Office Print, 1874. pp. 26. 

4) “Contributions to the science of Hydraulic Engineering. By Edw. 
Fontaine. .. .” Washington, Government Printing Office, 1879. pp. 
41. 5 folding plates, folding map, sq. 4to. [v. U. S., 45th. Congr., 3d 
Sess., vol. 2. S. R. 760, in reference to same.] 


Fontaine’s gifts (and limitations) as a man of science will appear on 
perusal of the foregoing items. 


R. M. Farrar, president of the Union National Bank of Hous- 
ton and Texas history enthusiast, died August 17, 1943. The 
first time I ever met Mr. Farrar was during the depth of the 
depression, about ten years ago. At the first instant of our 
meeting, Mr. Farrar mistook me for a candidate for a loan and 
I felt the steely, banker eye. As soon, however, as he learned 
that the subject dealt with Texas history, I witnessed a com- 
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plete change in attitude. His defenses were dropped and his 
interest was immediately apparent. One of his first statements 
was, “I like to read Texas history; it gets my mind off banking; 
I couldn’t keep going without my books.” He had a large 
collection of Texana and sponsored, through his bank, the pub- 
lication of the now scarce and always valuable series of Texas 
history reprints. 
xk 


L. W. Kemp, President of the Association, attended the 
ceremonies incident to the christening of the aircraft carrier, 
San Jacinto, at Camden, New Jersey, early in the fall. Presi- 
dent Kemp was the official representative of the Texas State 
Historical Association on this auspicious occasion. The San 
Jacinto carries a proud name and should be a veritable hornet 


of the seas. 
“w 


Ralph W. Yarborough, known to most of the members of 
the Association as “Judge,” is now a captain in the army, 
Division Judge Advocate, 97th Infantry Division, and stationed 
at Camp Swift, Texas. A recent letter from the Judge tells 
us that he has been stationed at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
at Washington, D. C., within the last year. He was in Wash- 
ington last April and missed the annual meeting, “but I was 
with you in spirit,” he writes. 


Trueman E. O’Quinn is now a major in the army and is 
probably overseas. His address is: Major Trueman E. O’Quinn, 
0-917160, Headquarters, A. P. O. 472, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, New York. In the fall, O’Quinn was in the Carolinas 
where he probably picked up additional O. Henry material 
which he will eventually bring back to share with his Texas 
friends. A blank spot has been saved in the wall of the Wool- 
worth Building at Sixth and Congress in Austin which now 
awaits the duration and the Major’s return when the Asso- 
ciation will place there a bronze tablet telling of O. Henry’s 
connection with that place. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Writings of Sam Houston. Edited by Amelia W. Williams 
and Eugene C. Barker. Volume V, August, 1824, to March, 
1854, pp. xviii+530; Volume VI, January, 1828, to Febru- 
ary, 1858, pp. x+529; Volume VII, November, 1824, to 
March, 1860, pp. xvi+567; Volume VIII, April, 1825, to 
July, 1863, pp. xxiii+379. Austin (The University of Texas 
Press), 1941, 1941, 1942, 1943. $3.25 per volume. 


These four volumes, aggregating, with index, 2005 pages, 
complete the publication of The Writings of Sam Houston, be- 
gun in 1938. Something of a record has been established by 
the celerity with which the successive volumes have appeared 
as well as by the general excellence of the editorial work— 
the more remarkable in view of uncertainty as to the amount 
of material to be included, which remained undetermined until 
the final volume was finished, and necessary, but troublesome, 
changes in editorial technique and policy. 

It should be emphasized that there is no great collection of 
Houston papers—only scattered and sometimes inaccessible 
fragments of writings and speeches. Contemporary newspapers 
and other publications yielded important items of which no 
manuscript draft is extant, and the Executive Records at Aus- 
tin contain many routine and some significant letters. Professor 
Barker does not say so, but it is safe to guess that The Austin 
Papers presented far less editorial difficulty than the job that 
he and Miss Williams have just completed. It should also be 
noted that, except in one or two instances, no letters to Houston 
are included. The notes do what notes can to give the circum- 
stances of the letters and speeches, but the reader will find 
himself often wishing that Houston had been as careful a 
file-clerk as Austin—or even Lamar. 

The editors feel reasonably certain that such Houston papers 
as have escaped them “will corroborate rather than correct or 
supplement conclusions suggested by the materials in these 
volumes, which must be the starting point of all future studies 
of Houston’s career and character.” 

What sort of man, then, is revealed by these published writ- 
ings? 
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The obvious thing to say first is that it is not the complete 
picture of a man, but rather the portrait of a public functionary. 
Here are detailed pictures of what the young soldier, the con- 
gressman, the governor, the general, the president, the senator, 
the patriot who in 1861 stood “the last almost of a race” (VIII, 
277) did, wrote, or said in a given circumstance. But there is 
precious little of what the man Houston felt, either about public 
affairs or the concerns nearest his own heart and personal 
happiness. It is almost as if his motto through life had been 
the answer he gave John H. Houston who wanted to know in 
1833 what he was to do in Texas: “Part, I will tell you, and 
the balance you may Guess at” (V, 5). There is in these eight 
volumes little new light on such matters as the circumstances 
of his quitting Tennessee, the reasons for his coming to Texas, 
his plan for defeating Santa Anna, or his attitude, except 
after consummation of the measure, on annexation. Even his 
letters to his wife and children are almost as formal as his state 
papers, although occasionally there is a playful note and some- 
times a pun. “Houston” was the invariable signature to letters 
to Mrs. Houston, but he added his first name and sometimes 
his rubric when he addressed his children. 


There is plenty here to sustain Houston’s reputation for 
arrogance and his contempt for his enemies, personal or po- 
litical; but it is not always clear whether Houston is speaking 
his heart or striking a pose which his judgment told him a 
man in his position ought to strike. Not every statesman could 
avoid a duel by sending word to his challenger: “I never fought 
down-hill and I never would;” and few of his contemporaries 
in politics could with complete conviction say of his adversaries: 
“To be sure, they did not like me, but that was their fault, 
not mine. ... I never made a quarrel with a mortal man on 
earth,” as Houston did to the Senate in 1854 (VI, 61, 62). 


Privately he wrote that “This [T. J.] Green started in North 
Carolina after one or two cow-hidings, and since I have known 
him[,] for thirty years, deserved one every day” (VI, 301); 
but when he discovered Green’s Journal of the Texian Expe- 
dition against Mier in the Library of Congress, he asked the 
Senate to meet at an unusually early hour to hear his eighteen 
page excoriation of “T. Jefferson Dog Green.” He was sure 
that the chairman of the library committee was “not cognizant 
that such a book . . . was in the library, or he would have 
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expelled it therefrom, and given it to some of the sewers of 
the city.” Only one fact was contained in Green’s book, all 
else was slander—and the single fact related not to Houston, 
although he counted his name 117 times in the 484 pages (VI, 
75, 76). 

Men who served long in the Senate with Houston must have 
come to know the names of his principal enemies and their 
special forms of depravity almost as well as Houston himself 
did, and they must have wondered how so many villains could 
beset so peaceable and blameless a man. 

One enemy, at least, Houston eventually forgave—Dr. Francis 
Moore, Jr., “lying scribbler of the Telegraph,” whose one arm 
was writing “more malicious falsehoods than any man with two 
arms” in 1845 (VI, 11), found himself in a State job by Hous- 
ton’s appointment in 1860 (VIII, 125). 

His friendships were strong and lasting, but seldom included 
men of his own stature, and apparently were never intimate. 
From their first meeting until Houston’s death, Ashbel Smith 
was his devoted and confidential friend. With Rusk, his col- 
league in the Senate, whom he had known longer, his relations 
were formally cordial rather than close. He evoked from thou- 
sands of Texans a devotion which he accepted with dignity 
and reserve, but it is doubtful if he ever shared with more than 
one or two his innermost thoughts. 


Bits of personal philosophy creep occasionally into letters 
to friends like Smith: “Now you know, that modesty and dif- 
fidence are very becoming in ladies, and are virtuous, as well 
as ornaments, when worn by them, but in the business affairs 
of men, they are very ridiculous!—at least I so regard them!” 
(V, 10). Houston was a self-made man with some misgivings 
about higher education at government expense. In the cam- 
paign of 1859 he urged elementary education, “Not your clas- 
sical education, but the a b ¢, a-b, ab, b-a ba, k-e-r ker educa- 
tion and so on up to the mathematics. . .. Private enterprise 
and philanthropy will rear institutions of an advanced char- 
acter. Those who wish to educate their sons will have ample 


opportunity to do so and they generally have the means to 


spare to do it with. At any rate they should not do it at the 
expense of the masses. Great men are not made by these 
institutions. Not that they are not useful in their way, but 
they do not present the mode of education to which the state 
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should devote its energies. ... The experiment [of a state 
university] may be tried, if we have the money to spare—but 
proper restraints to the power of those who control it should 
be provided. ... Texas is not prepared for a system of wealthy 
pauperism like that of the West Point academy” (VII, 363). 
The Military Academy had been a special aversion of Houston 
for years. 

Houston’s career in the Senate is mirrored in three of these 
four volumes. He was a picturesque figure as he sat whittling 
or as he rose to consign his enemies to oblivion and vindicate 
his own course or engage in not-unskillful, if ponderous and 
prolix, debate. He opposed blue laws and prohibition in 1853 
in an able address that unaccountably escaped re-publication 
during the struggle over the nineteenth amendment (VI, 24) ; 
he got jobs for his constituents and kept his enemies off the 
public payroll; he sent seed to the Texans who elected him 
(“the sum appropriated for seeds is the most beneficially ex- 
pended money that is expended by this Government”) (VI, 440) ; 
and served on the board of visitors of the Military Academy— 
without learning to love the institution or trust its product 
(VI, 474). He opposed acceptance of the Hermitage as a gift 
from Tennessee, not because he considered Andrew Jackson 
inferior to Washington, or even Caesar and Alexander, but 
because it was coupled with a proposal to establish there an- 
other military academy. One West Point was more than enough 
for Senator Houston (VI, 435). 


Before he entered the Senate Houston had done as much as 
any man to implement Manifest Destiny, and he was there a 
perennial spokesman for the doctrine in which he believed with 
Calvinistic devotion (V, 34; VII, 33ff). 


Although no great legislation bears his name and he was 
not a master of parliamentary strategy, he was a factor in 
national affairs. His course was a consistent one, based, funda- 
mentally, upon his almost religious devotion to the Union. It 
was the one great passion of his life; there was an emotional 
content in his feeling on this subject not to be found in his 
other attachments. As the years passed and it became evident 
that disunion would have its day, Houston did not yield. Except 
for the principle of squatter sovereignty, he approved the Com- 
promise of 1850, to the disgust of his Southern colleagues and 
a large number of his Texan constituents. He saw nothing 
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but mischief in the Kansas-Nebraska bill; and his forecast of 
the results of secession was singularly accurate. When disrup- 
tion came, he sat in the governor’s office like an aged lion whose 
physical powers no longer matched his mental fire. His sense 
of political realism told him that the evil day could, at most, 
be delayed, not avoided; but, driven by an emotional impulse 
in which were strangely mixed devotion to the Union, Manifest 
Destiny, penchant for intrigue and visions of political aggran- 
dizement, he conceived a grand scheme for the conquest of 
Mexico and the avoidance of the War Between the States. The 
documents are in Volume VIII; the interpretation is in Webb’s 
The Texas Rangers. 


He had toyed with the idea, if not the hope, of the presidency 
in 1860, to preserve the Union by defeating sectionalism; it 
was too late. The Union was gone, but Sam Houston resolutely 
resisted the inevitable, until he was deposed from the governor- 
ship. His eldest son entered the Confederate service, and in 
his last public appearance, four months before his death, the 
old General could say: “The success of the Southern cause... 
will be my fondest, best wish” (VIII, 328), not that he approved 
secession or its high priests, but that he loved Texas. His last 
letter was, appropriately enough, to an editor “to relieve them 
[the newspapers] from their painful apprehensions” that Hous- 
ton would be a candidate for the governorship in 1863. “A 
man of three score years and ten, as I am,” he wrote, “ought, 
at least, to be exempt from the charge of ambition, even if he 
should be charged with having loved his country too well” 
(VIII, 346). Before the election day, Houston was in his grave 
at Huntsville. 

The notes in these four volumes are deftly and skillfully 
done, and they contain a vast amount of biographical and sta- 
tistical information. We learn, for example, that William F. 
Weeks was the first shorthand reporter in Texas and that he 
reported a Houston speech as early as 1845; that Houston’s 
estate was appraised at $89,288.00 and that his twelve negroes 
were worth $10,530.00; and that the editors found only in the 
Tri-Weekly Telegraph a contemporary tribute to Houston at 
the time of his death. 


The index is comprehensive and intelligently done. To a large 
degree it obviates the difficulties of locating documents which 
appear out of chronological sequence. 
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The Writings of Sam Houston will stand alongside the Aus- 
tin Papers, the Lamar Papers, the Texan Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence, and the Official Correspondence of the Texan Revo- 
lution. They cover a wide geographical sweep and touch more 
aspects of American and state political history than do the 
papers of either of Houston’s great Texan contemporaries and 
in consequence will be of value to a greater company of stu- 
dents. True, they contain little that is new to Houston scholars 
and nothing that necessitates a re-evaluation of Houston’s 
career; but the set assembles handily all of Houston’s available 
writings—many of which are of more than biographical sig- 
nificance. 

HERBERT GAMBRELL 
Southern Methodist University 


The Mission Era: The End of the Spanish Régime, 1780-1810, 
being Volume V of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519- 
1936. By Carlos E. Castaneda. Austin (Von Boeckmann- 
Jones Company), 1942. Pp. x+514. $5.00. 


In this volume, as in preceding volumes, Professor Casta- 
fieda’s main sources are manuscript reports of missionaries, 
soldiers, and explorers and correspondence of civil and military 
officials in Texas and other parts of Mexico. His method is to 
summarize these manuscripts in considerable detail, mainly in 
chronological order, but also to some extent in relation to cer- 
tain chosen topics. 


As in previous volumes—and wisely down to 1810—the title 
is interpreted generously to include the general history of Texas. 
Wisely, because there would have been no general history of 
Texas but for the activities of Catholic missionaries, Catholic 
inhabitants, and Catholic administrators. At the same time, 
it must be confessed that the reader sometimes finds it hard 
to remember that he is reading a history of the Catholic church 
in Texas. Since the work has reached the threshold of the 
period during which the history of Texas and the history of 
the church are no longer so nearly identical, the author would 
serve his purpose admirably by beginning the forthcoming 
Volume VI with an introductory chapter reviewing and inte- 
grating the specific aims and accomplishments of the church 
in Texas and the ecclesiastical organizations through which its 
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work was carried on with the somewhat vacillating support 
of the civil authorities. 


The present volume is concerned more than previous ones 
with international relations. France, in 1763, ceded western 
Louisiana to Spain and thereby made the Mississippi River 
the boundary between Spanish and British (later United States) 
territory. Chapter One therefore describes the efforts of the 
Spanish administration to adjust its frontier policies to the 
new territorial situation prior to the restoration of Louisiana 
to France in 1800. Following the purchase of Louisiana by 
the United States in 1803 the international boundary again 
shifted westward to the indefinite borders of Texas, and Spanish 
officials in Texas and their superiors in Mexico were concerned 
with the defense of the frontier against encroachment by the 
Anglo-Americans. One of their earlier plans was to strengthen 
relations between San Antonio, Texas, and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and this led to a surprising number of exploring jour- 
neys between the two settlements; but the explorations were 
barren of political or economic results, and the geographical 
information accumulated by them was buried and forgotten. 
These activities are described in Chapter V and are traced on 
a useful folding map at the end of the volume. The more spec- 
tacular contacts with Anglo-Americans and their government 
are epitomized in Nolan’s activities and the Burr-Wilkinson 
intrigues which led to the semi-official Neutral Ground under- 
standing in 1806. As to Nolan, Professor Castaneda does not 
solve the mysterious object of his last expedition into Texas— 
if, indeed, there was a mysterious object—but he promises an 
independent monograph on Nolan later. The narrative of events 
leading to the Neutral Ground agreement adds little to previous 
studies of the subject. 


The principal plan for combating Anglo-American encroach- 
ment was counter-colonization. Sometimes local and superior 
officers were agreed on the plan; sometimes they were at cross 
purposes. The chief result was the settlement of Salcedo on 
the Trinity River in present Houston County, near Midway, 
and the establishment of San Marcos de Neve, near present 
San Marcos. Neither could have interposed any real opposition 
to Anglo-American infiltration even if the officials had been 
always in agreement. Professor Castaiieda frequently speaks 
of a “flood of immigrants” and of a “wholesale immigration 
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from Louisiana.” Such expressions are at variance, however, 
with census figures which he cites on page 400. There he shows 
that in 1810 Béxar (San Antonio) had a civilian population 
of 1700, La Bahia (Goliad) 405, Nacogdoches 655, San Marcos 
82, and Salcedo 91. Undoubtedly some foreigners had drifted 
in and taken root—Samuel Davenport, William Barr, James 
Dill, and others—no doubt also scattered immigrants escaped 
the census; but the flood of immigration was not yet inundating 
Texas. 


Chapters II, III, and IV are devoted primarily to church 
activities—the secularization of the missions near San Antonio 
and Goliad (all others had been abandoned) ; the founding of 
Mission Refugio, near the coast; and dwindling efforts at mis- 
sionary control of the Indians, 1783-1801. Pages 40-66 describe 
the process of secularizing the missions, that is, placing them 
under ministrations of parish priests and removing them from 
the guardianship of the Franciscan friars. Lands and chattels 
of the missions were divided among the resident Indian fam- 
ilies, now greatly reduced in number. The record was in sad 
contrast with that of the missions at the height of their develop- 
ment, but comparison with the census of 1810 (pp. 406-8) 
suggests the measure of protection which the missionaries had 
previously given the resident Indians under their charge. 


Chapter XI, the last, is a description of Texas at the begin- 
ning of 1810—partly summary of preceding chapters and 
partly a collection of interesting miscellaneous information that 
did not fit into the plan of earlier chapters—the first hospital 
in Texas; the first dentist; peculiar ordinances regulating hitch- 
ing of teams and registration of vehicles in San Antonio; and 
an interesting description and inventory of ranches and ha- 
ciendas in the vicinity of San Antonio. 


The index is adequate, and the bibliography fills thirty-two 
pages. Not the least valuable of Professor Castafneda’s services 
to future historians is his organization of the voluminous ma- 
terial touching his subject, most of it in manuscript form and 


much of it never before used. 
EUGENE C. BARKER 


The University of Texas 
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The Sword Was Their Passport: A History of American Fili- 
bustering in the Mexican Revolution. By Harris Gaylord 
Warren. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press), 
1943. Pp. ix, 286. $3.00. 


The sword has been the passport of soldiers on many occa- 
sions and in many periods of history, and hence the main title 
of this book fits the filibusters and plotters of this excellent 
treatise no better than it would fit many others whose main 
interest in life has been the same. The subtitle is, however, 
really descriptive of the contents of this book. 

The discussion covers slightly less than a decade of time, that 
is, from 1812 to 1821. It encompasses the work of a number of 
major filibusters with whom were associated certain less im- 
portant men, all of whom, it may be surmised, regarded their 
work as very important. The majors of the story, dispensing 
with their given names and titles, were Gutiérrez, Magee, 
Alvarez de Toledo, Humbert, the Lafitte brothers (consistently 
spelled Laffite in this book, except in a few footnote references), 
Aury, Herrera, Mina, Lallemand, and Long. The minors in- 
cluded such men as Dr. John Hamilton Robinson, Juan Mariano 
Picornell, Reuben Ross, Samuel Kemper, Henry Perry, General 
Irenée Amélot de Lacroix, Vincent Gambi, Arséne Lacarriére 
Latour, Bartholomé Lafon, John K. West, E. W. Ripley, John 
Austin, and Isaac T. Preston. The list is very long. Nathaniel 
Coggswell, Samuel Alden, Jean Jacques Paillette, Pierre Girard, 
the Frenchman Caliavette, William Prentiss, John Sibley, and 
many others appear, it seems to me, in roles among the less 
important group. Many New Orleans merchants, anxious for 
possible profit to be derived from these expeditions, plots, and 
counterplots, frequently encouraged the main and minor actors; 
and the New Orleans associates, a group in which “membership 
was contingent upon occasional codperation in enterprises that 
ranged from smuggling to outright piracy” (119, n. 2), in- 
cluded some interesting men. 

Against the filibusters, their many associates, and their many 
plans Don Luis de Onis, the Spanish minister to the United 
States, had to be constantly on the alert. One wonders that he 
had time for anything else. Certainly the book is replete with 
the reports which de Onis made to the American State Depart- 
ment during the administrations of Madison and Monroe con- 
cerning the filibusters and their plans to attack and free at least 
a part of the Spanish monarch’s possessions. In this phase of 
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his work de Onis had the help of many Spanish officials, such 
as Governor Manuel de Salcedo, Diego Morphy, Father Antonio 
de Sedella, Felipe Fatio, and Governor Antonio Martinez. 


Prominent American spectators of this border drama were 
Governor William C. C. Claiborne of Louisiana; General James 
Wilkinson of the American army; William Shaler, special agent 
for Secretary of State Monroe; George Graham, whom Presi- 
dent Monroe sent to Galveston to see Jean Lafitte; Pierre 
Duplessis, United States marshal at New Orleans; John Dick, 
the Federal district attorney for Louisiana; Beverly Chew, 
customs collector at New Orleans; and last and greatest, John 
Quincy Adams, whose work with de Onis and whose interest 
in westward expansion we well know. 


The book is divided into eleven chapters. The first three deal 
with the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, the third chapter being 
entitled “The Rise and Fall of the Republic of Texas.” Then 
there is a chapter on rivalry on the Sabine involving José 
Alvarez de Toledo, on whom “twilight was descending” (80), 
General Jean Humbert, described as “about forty years of age, 
and even then somewhat loco” (78), and Dr. John Hamilton 
Robinson, supported in Natchez by the so-called “Friends of 
Mexican Emancipation.” The fifth chapter is on Pierre and 
Jean Lafitte of Barataria fame. Incidentally, the Spanish gov- 
ernment had a number on these two, Pierre being No. 13 one 
and Jean No. 13 two. Herrera’s mission to the United States 
and General Mina’s invasion of Mexico follow in order as the 
sixth and seventh chapters. Then there is a chapter on plots 
and counterplots involving Louis Aury and the Lafittes. Two 
chapters deal with the French exiles under Charles and Henri 
Lallemand and their attempt to cultivate the olive and the vine 
in a colony in Alabama near present-day Demopolis and to 
found Le Champ d’Asile in Texas on the Trinity River in the 
Atascosito region. The last chapter relates the work of Dr. 
James Long, and finally there are four pages of conclusions 
especially well done. Each chapter closes with a summary 
which I regard as an exceptionally worth-while feature of the 


book. 
R. L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 
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The Year of Decision, 1846. By Bernard De Voto. Boston 
(Little, Brown and Company), 1943. Pp. xv+538. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 

This book might have been called—as a book was called many 
years ago with less justification—“The Winning of the Far 
West.” Under such a title, a reader would expect conventional 
chapters on the annexation of Texas; settlement of the Oregon 
boundary; presidential politics, foreign and domestic; the Mex- 
ican War; the conquest of New Mexico and California; and 
the westward movement. On the Mexican War, one would 
expect treatment of the campaigns of Taylor, Scott, Kearny, 
Doniphan, and the opera bouffe performances of Frémont and 
Stockton in California. The chapter on the westward move- 
ment might summarize the Santa Fe trade as described by 
Josiah Gregg; the experiences of an emigrant train, reflected 
from the pages of the Oregon Trail; and possibly the beginning 
of the Mormon migration to Utah. 

These topics and many others do appear in this amazing 
book: glimpses of the planners of a new heaven and a new 
earth, less practical than their intellectual offspring a hundred 
years later, and more honest, because they paid for their own 
experiments—reformers “who felt the world’s pain and lacked 
a sense of reality”; Parkman actually on the trail, but “the 
historian succumbed to a parochialism of his class . . . and 
denied our culture a study of the American empire at the mo- 
ment of its birth”; Stephen Foster’s plaintive melodies; inven- 
tions that produced the industrial revolution; the Santa Fe trade, 
extended this time to Chihuahua, Saltillo, and Matamoros, hu- 
manized by the experiences, hopes, and anxieties of human 
beings and particularly by the artless reflections of a singularly 
lovely child-bride; emigrant trains traveling the new Apple- 
gate trail to Oregon, and to California by the already conven- 
tionalized Humboldt River Trail and by the ghastly Hastings 
Cut-off, the impractical vision of “a smart young man who wrote 
a book without knowing what he was talking about’; the un- 
admirable ambitions of many little men and truly heroic per- 
formances of some big ones. Almost, if not quite, the book 
achieves the universal desire of the historian to make the past 
live—“almost,” because it may presume a little more knowledge 
than the nontechnical reader has. The secret of the achieve- 
ment lies in the author’s intimate acquaintance with an unbe- 
lievable number of characters, including familiarity with their 
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past and later careers and their complex interrelations, com- 
bined with an ability which any historian must envy to weave 
multitudes of details into a unified pattern. 

The book sparkles with acute characterizations, most of them 
in rapier-like phrases, and all the product of sound understand- 
ing. Polk was “the only ‘strong’ President between Jackson 
and Lincoln,” and much more (pp. 7-8). Frémont: “Greatness 
was a burden on his soul but nature kept the lines a little out 


of drawing ... who had a literary wife. ... Also he was a 
literary man and the Thunderer was his father-in-law. .. . 
Hero ... but always with the lines just out of drawing” (pp. 


40, 198, 201, 471, 480). Calhoun: “He had no simple emotions 
and if any of his ideas were simple they have been clear to 
no one else” (p. 106). The Kansa: “a degenerate tribe fluent 
at theft” (p. 128). Zachary Taylor: “a predestinate candidate 
for the Presidency” (p. 193). Kearny: “stands out as a gen- 
tleman, a soldier, a commander, a diplomat, a statesman, and 
a master of his job” (p. 234). 

I agree with so many of the author’s judgments that I hesi- 
tate to differ with him. With all his appreciation of Polk, I 
think he exaggerates the President’s simplicity in dealing with 
Santa Anna. He is too categorical in asserting that Thomas 
Larkin was instructed to stimulate revolution in California— 
it is neither provable nor disprovable. It is certainly too strong 
to say that the British government “had no designs on Cali- 
fornia” (p. 21). The influence of Texas bonds and land scrip 
upon annexation sentiment in the United States in 1844 requires 
more factual authority. The “swamps” that embarrassed Tay- 
lor’s movements at Corpus Christi were more or less imaginary. 
The two-thirds rule that defeated Van Buren in the Democratic 
convention of 1844 was not invoked solely for his undoing— 
it was already twelve years old. Finally, in one incident, the 
author’s dramatic instinct lets us down: why maintain our 
suspense while Lieutenant Archibald Gillespie, traveling through 
Mexico and Honolulu, seeks Frémont at Klamath Lake? Those 
who know the story wonder whether after all he may be car- 
rying a significant message, though they know he can’t be; 
others are disappointed to learn that he carried, historically, 
just nothing at all. But such minutiae do not affect for this 
reviewer the sterling worth of the book. 

EUGENE C. BARKER 


The University of Texas 
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Only the Valiant. By Charles Marquis Warren. New York (The 
Macmillan Company), 1943. Pp. vi+327. $2.50. 


Charles Marquis Warren in Only the Valiant presents the 
reader with a stirring novel of life in the Southwest. It is, 
however, mainly a study of human emotions, aggravated by 
searing heat and the cramped confines of an army post in the 
Apache country. The author shows the monotonous round of 
daily life, reveille, retreat, guard duty, inspections, limited so- 
cial activities, and consolations of the men in liquor, along 
“soapsuds row,” or even in furtive visits with Indian women. 
Fighting is limited to one brief delaying action, but the vivid 
pen pictures of the participants prepare the reader for the 
climax of action. 


The leading character is Captain Richard Lance, honor grad- 
uate of West Point, who, weighted down with a sense of duty 
and responsibility, laboring under shock of contact with Apache 
cruelty, unmarried and fearful of treading the path of dalliance, 
finds himself confronted with two former West Point colleagues, 
both holding deep-seated grudges against him. Other interest- 
ing characters in this strangely mixed group are: Joe Harmony, 
civilian scout; Kebussyan, Armenian refugee; Onstot, ex-Con- 
federate; Saxton, the trumpeter; Sergeant Murdock of profane 
tongue and crushing fists; Cathy Winters, disillusioned so- 
cialite, disturbed over her interest in Lance; and one of the 
most interesting of all, Dr. Jennings, post surgeon and diag- 
nostician (psychoanalyist would be his modern counterpart). 


Tucsos, Apache leader, possessed of craft and cruelty com- 
monly ascribed to Victorio and Geronimo, plans to destroy the 
post. Captain Lance selects and leads a detail to block a 
narrow pass through which Tucsos must come. The high point 
in the story appears when Lance lines up the men after arrival 
and tells them man by man why each was chosen. Lance, who 
knew that each man, except Sergeant Tompkins, hated him, 
fought so bravely and arranged the defenses so skillfully that 
he overcame this hatred and regained some of his own lost hu- 
manity. Tucsos was captured, the post was saved, other com- 
plications were cleared, and love and light entered the lives 


of many. 
. L. WALLER 


College of Mines 
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John Jacobus Flournoy: Champion of the Common Man in the 
Ante-Bellum South. By E. Merton Coulter. Savannah (The 
Georgia Historical Society), 1942. Pp. vii+112. Bibliog- 
raphy, notes, and index. $2.00. 

John James Flournoy (alias John Jacobus Flournoy), best 
known for his many eccentricities, was born in 1808 and lived 
most of his seventy-one years in the vicinity of Athens, Georgia. 
This strange old man was quite unbalanced mentally and at 
one time, admitting his insanity, entered an insane asylum, 
but on second thought decided that he was sane and left. On 
reading Professor Coulter’s biography, however, one is con- 
vinced that there is considerable evidence that Flournoy’s first 
analysis of his mental status was eminently correct. 

The subject of this biography, an unusual mixture of genius 
and dumbness, was set apart from others from the beginning 
because he was as “deaf as a white oak post” and because he 
was afflicted with an annoying impediment in his speech. As 
if to further alienate himself, he refused to shave or to have 
his hair cut. He insisted, as he said, on letting “God have his 
way with his face.” As he grew older he added to his peculiari- 
ties by wearing an India rubber overcoat at all times and by 
using the lowly donkey as his only means of transportation. 
He dubbed himself “a deaf grey-beard,”’ while his neighbors 
generally called him “old Flournoy” or “the devil.” “Old Flour- 
noy will get you” was frequently repeated by parents to 
frighten children into obedience. 

The life of Flournoy, thus handicapped by deafness and by 
strange peculiarities, is proof that there is no relation between 
deafness and mental vigor. The fertile mind of Flournoy was 
exceedingly productive, though one may not always be proud 
of the product. Since no one would listen to “old Flournoy,” 
he wrote dozens of pamphlets and hundreds of newspaper arti- 
cles, the latter under the disguise of a pseudonym. Out of his 
numerous mental troubles he concocted a new order of conduct 
which he called trigamy for the “female felicity and comfort.” 
John Jacobus applied the principles only to the extent of bigamy 
when the old-fashioned and cranky Mrs. Flournoy the First 
appeared on the scene and put an end to the “new order.” 
He advocated the abolition of the jury system; he approved 
the introduction of Lynch law, enforced by Regulators, to force 
courts to administer justice; he believed and advocated vigor- 
ously the expulsion of all negroes, free as well as slave, from 
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the United States; he wrote poetry and, if the samples given 
by Professor Coulter are typical, one may be glad that he did 
not spend much time at it; he organized the expulsion society 
called “The Efficient Instantaneous Expulsion Association of 
Philosophic and Fearless Patriots;” and he proposed that phre- 
nology be used “to discover whether public officials were acting 
for the common good or for their own personal aggrandizement.” 


In the realm of science the “deaf grey-beard” was at his best. 
His outstanding scientific invention was ‘“Flournoy’s Medical 
Head Bands,” a sure cure for colds. The head bands, he said, 
represented “the hidden virtues of Animal Magnetism, Mes- 
merism, Electricity, Magic, and the manifestations of the Spir- 
its—together with impulses from the Aurora Borealis.” He 
insisted that the band had been “dipped in an aerial solution 
of all these mysteries.” He bought advertising space in news- 
papers in order to tell the world of his remarkable discovery, 
and to warn the public that more men die from colds than 
from the “plague, cholera, smallpox, and yellow fever, com- 
bined.” As far as any one knows, no one ever bought a head band. 

Professor Coulter is sure that Flournoy was serious about 
the head bands and other schemes he put forth, but the reviewer 
wonders if there was not some clowning in this whole affair. 
In the original advertisement in the Southern Watchman he 
gave the prices as follows: 


When no one responded he finally reduced the price to a postage 
stamp without favorable response. He then inserted another 
medical notice in the Athens paper in which he again called 
the public’s attention to the prevalence of colds and the dangers 
involved. In this notice appeared this classic in the language 
of the stockbroker: “in the market coughs are buoyant, pneu- 
monia at par, catarrhs firm, and consumption active; Fevers 
in demand, and looking up; rheumatism at home, and death 
rampant! Colds in various shapes, the order of the day; and 
Flournoy’s pockets collapsed!” 

Professor Coulter, who has an eye for the humorous and 
spectacular in history, has done an excellent job in using to 
good advantage only the materials which contributed to the 
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painting of a true picture of his strange subject. This biog- 
raphy is different, extremely entertaining, and those who have 
an interest in Southern history will not want to miss it. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
San Marcos State College 


The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860. By John Hope 
Franklin. Chapel Hill (The University of North Carolina 
Press), 1948. Pp. x, 271. $4.00. 

In 1899 Professor Herbert E. Bolton wrote a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Pennsylvania entitled, “The Free 
Negro in the Antebellum South,” which was never published. 
Professor Franklin notes that “it cannot be described as ex- 
haustive or definitive,” an estimate not only in complete accord 
with Professor Bolton’s own opinion of his youthful work, but 
one that he would consider flattering. 

Professor Bolton pioneered the subject, but soon found more 
profitable fields. During the present century a number of 
studies, good, bad and indifferent, have been made by less am- 
bitious historians who have most generally confined themselves 
to one state. Professor Franklin’s study is at least as good as 
any that have appeared. He has literally winnowed through a 
mass of manuscripts, for the most part finding much chaff and 
little wheat. But the wheat that he has found he has ground 
well and baked into a good, solid loaf. With much less ex- 
penditure of time and effort he might well have written a monu- 
mental work in a more fruitful field. 

So uniformly vacillating was the attitude of the ante-bellum 
South toward the free Negro that Professor Bolton, had the 
present material been available in 1899, might well have written 
the definitive study. There is no doubt that Professor Franklin 
could write it now. In respect to the North Carolina study it 
is of interest to note that Mrs. Guion Griffis Johnson in her 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, A Social History (Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1937) included in 
her great work an admirable thirty-one page summary of Pro- 
fessor Franklin’s present volume about the time that Franklin 
became seriously interested in the free Negro, and six years 
before his study was published. This is not at all a reflection 
upon Franklin’s good work; he was simply ploughing an in- 
fertile field. 
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Few persons are familiar enough with the source material 
to criticize intelligently that segment of the bibliography. The 
author does not indicate whether his extensive, annotated bib- 
liography of secondary works includes all of the material con- 
sulted; probably he intended to include only that which proved 
most helpful to him. A list of published articles too large to 
include in this review and not contained in the bibliography 
was available to him. In addition, two manuscripts on the sub- 
ject in their respective states might have been obtained by 
requesting them from Louisiana State University and The Uni- 
versity of Texas. None of these, however, would have materially 
affected his attitude or his study. Five useful appendices of 
source material and a thirteen page index close the volume. 


With the grasp of the subject demonstrated, Professor 
Franklin might now well write with good promise of sum- 
marizing future studies, the thesis that Professor Bolton at- 
tempted forty-four years ago. 

HAROLD SCHOEN 

Amarillo College 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Ellen Hart Smith. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Harvard University Press), 1942. Pp. xiii, 
340. Illustrations. $3.75. 


In the preface of this book the author says: “But as the 
result of it [the political and religious anguish which Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton suffered in life] he grew into the man 
whom I consider the most interesting, in certain ways the most 
outstanding, of the patriots of his day.” While I was reading 
this book I was, and now that I am reflecting on this review I 
am aware that Charles Carroll of Carrollton was both an in- 
teresting and outstanding man and patriot. Others who have 
read the book will, I believe, agree with me that this Maryland 
patriarch, who was born on September 19, 1737, and died on 
November 14, 1832, lived a very rich life in behalf of political 
principles and social ideals. 

To list only a part of Carroll’s many achievements and serv- 
ices would suffice to extend this review well beyond a con- 
venient length. Among the activities of this patriot, who was 
disfranchised for many years because of his adherence to the 
Catholic faith, were his membership on Maryland’s first com- 
mittee of correspondence; his unofficial attendance upon the 
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First Continental Congress; his traditional connection with 
Maryland’s Peggy Stewart tea party of October 14, 1774; his 
services on the committee to enforce the American Association’s 
program, as a delegate to the Maryland provincial convention, 
as chairman of the committee of observation, and as a member 
of the Committee of Safety; his attendance upon the Second 
Continental Congress in 1775, but not as a member thereof; 
his mission to Canada with Benjamin Franklin and Samuel 
Chase; his influence in securing Maryland’s support of inde- 
pendence; his election to the Second Continental Congress in 
July, 1776, and his signing of the Declaration of Independence; 
his work on the writing of the Maryland state constitution; his 
part in securing the French alliance; his support of Maryland’s 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation; his defeat of 
Chase’s plan to issue paper money in Maryland; his support of 
the Federalist program; and his short service in the United 
States Senate. 


But this biography contains more than the public services 
of the man. It deals with his ancestry back to the first Charles 
Carroll who came to Maryland in October, 1688, with a commis- 
sion as attorney-general for that province and whose motto 
was Ubicumque cum Libertate (Anywhere, so long as it be 
free). It tells of Charles Carroll of Annapolis who, like his 
father, made money, built a large house in Annapolis, and mar- 
ried Elizabeth Brooke. It tells of the educational training of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton in Maryland, France, and Eng- 
land, of his several infatuations, of his marriage to Mary 
(called Molly) Darnall, of the several children born to this 
couple, of the home life and of the social life and entertainments 
in Annapolis, of his grandchildren, of his relations with all of 
the leading public men of his time, and of his membership on 
the Board of Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. When he broke ground for the railroad in 1828 at 
the age of ninety-one years he regarded the occasion as next 
in importance to signing the Declaration of Independence. 


Upon his return from England in the fall of 1764, Charles 
‘Carroll received Carrollton Manor in Frederick County from 
his father. Although he spent very little time on Carrollton 
Manor, Charles Carroll from that time on, nearly twelve years 
before his signature to the Declaration of Independence, always 
‘wrote “of Carrollton” after his name. The signature, Charles 
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Carroll of Carrollton, appears on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence from force of habit developed during twelve years, the 
author contends, and not because Charles Carroll wanted to 
spare another of the many Charles Carrolls from punishment 
by George III (159). 


The author preserves a fine balance between the length and 
contents of the ten chapters. The style is clear and the story 
is well told. There is ample documentation; the bibliography of 
eight pages attests the mass of primary and secondary material 
on which the story is based; and the index of fourteen pages 
leaves nothing to be desired. The book is substantially bound, 
its craftsmanship is perfect, and its illustrations are excellent. 


R. L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Pioneering with Christ in Chile. By Agnes Graham. Nashville, 
Tennessee (The Broadman Press), 1942. Pp. 160. Illus- 
trations. 


As the title suggests, the purpose of the book is to tell the 
story of Christian missions in Chile. While the work of other 
denominations is mentioned, the author, a missionary of the 
Southern Baptist Church, naturally keeps in the foreground 
the work of her own denomination. 


Miss Graham rightly feels that to appreciate the difficulties 
and accomplishments of the mission program in Chile, the 
reader must know something of the forces that have combined 
to produce the culture and the economic and political institu- 
tions of the people. The first third of the book is therefore 
given to a brief history of Chile from 1535 to the present. The 
story is clearly and entertainingly told, and the author is careful 
to cite authorities for her statements. 


The account of the mission program in Chile begins with 
the arrival of James Thompson, a Scotch Baptist, early in the 
19th century. The evangelistic, educational, and medical aspects 
of mission work are all depicted, but by far the greatest 
attention is given to the educational work. 


Each of the five chapters is outlined in some detail. The 
book was probably intended to be used in church mission study 
classes and these outlines were planned to help members of 
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the classes prepare assignments. They are of use to the casual 
reader as a means of reference, since the book has no index. 

There are two appendices: the first deals with the scope of 
the work of all denominations doing mission work in Chile; 
the second lists all Baptist missionaries in the country. 

The book is well organized and entertainingly written; the 
format and printing are pleasing. 

Anyone not well informed on the people and culture of Chile, 
even though not interested in foreign missions, should find 
Pioneering with Christ in Chile both informative and pleasant 


reading. 
EDLEEN BEGG 


The University of Texas 
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Andrew Forest Muir, “The Destiny of Buffalo Bayou,” is the 
acting director of the San Jacinto Museum of History, Monu- 
ment, Texas. Muir holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Rice 
Institute. He served in 1942-1943 as a Student Editorial As- 
sistant on The Quarterly. His major interest lies in the field of 
Southern History with emphasis upon transportation in the 
Republic of Texas. 


C. Allen True, “John A. Williams: Champion of Mexico in 
the Early Days of the Texas Revolution,” resides at 2745 Pur- 
ington Street, Fort Worth 3, Texas. He holds the Ph.D. in 
history from the University of California where he was for a 
time assistant in the Bancroft Library. True has been Professor 
of History at Texas Christian University for some ten or twelve 
years. At present he is on leave, serving with the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


Ohland Morton, “Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y 
Teran,” is the head of the History Department of Edinburg 
Junior College, Edinburg, Texas. Morton’s doctor’s degree is 
from The University of Texas. 


Kathryn Garrett, “Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier, 1803-1814,” is a Ph.D. graduate in history from the 
University of California. She is head of the Social Science 
division in Paschal High School, Fort Worth, where she is spon- 
sor of the Junior Historian chapter. 


E. W. Winkler, “Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876,” 
is Bibliographer in the Library of The University of Texas. 
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Heret the Funny Side of Texas 


Texas jokes and jests—ranging from a one-line wisecrack to the tallest 
of tall tales on such subjects as cowboys; ‘“‘bad men’’; historical char- 
acters; lawyers; Gib Morgan, ‘‘the Paul Bun- 
yan of the oil fields’; politicians; Judge Roy 
Bean, ‘the law west of the Pecos’’; negroes; 
the weather; ‘Pecos Bill’? and Rattlesnakes, 
etc., etc. 


GIVE 
TEXAS? 


. . . the most Texas-y book ever written 


. . . 500 jokes about Texas, corralled 
and branded . . . a liberal education on By BOYCE HOUSE 


the Lone Star State. Historian, Folklorist, Radio-Newspa- 
per Commentator, Texas Foremost 
Raconteur and Humorist. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Naylor Company 


REGIONAL PUBLISHERS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


918 N. St. Mary’s St. San Antonio, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


| A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
| and promotion of interest and research in the history 
| of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


ROBERT S. COTTERILL ROBERT H. WOODY 
Florida State College for Women Duke University 
PAUL H. BUCK ELLA LONN 
Harvard University Goucher College 
FLETCHER M. GREEN BELL I. WILEY 
University of North Carolina University of Mississippi 
WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
New York University Louisiana State University 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the August, 1943 issue (Vol. IX, No. 3): 
The Westward Flow of Southern Colonists before 1861. By 
William O. Lynch. 
John Bell and the Compromise of 1850. By Joseph H. Parks. 
George Whitefield’s Georgia Controversies. By Alfred O. 
Aldridge. 


Notes and Documents 
Some Notes on Slaveownership and Landownership in 
Louisiana, 1850-1860. By Harry L. Coles, Jr. 
Letters from the Washington Peace Conference of 1861. 
Edited by Kenneth M. Stampp. 


Book Reviews Historical News and Notices 


Complete files of Volumes I to VIII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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The 
WARTIME 
EDITION 


While all lines of Texas’ development are for- 
warded from past issues, the 1943-44 Wartime 
Edition of the Texas Almanac is devoted primar- 


ily to: 


1. The bringing forward of all statistics and factual 
data on crops and livestock, mining, transportation, 
manufacturing, government, politics, education, etc. 


2. The full treatment of current wartime develop- 
ments in Texas such as the establishment of mili- 
tary and naval camps and posts and the building 
of the giant war industry. This, including the 
training of thousands of our workers in industrial 
techniques, together with the currently speeded-up 
processing of Texas’ bountiful raw materials, 
points the way to a tremendous postwar industrial 
development in Texas. 


Historical matter in which there has been no 
change is curtailed in the Wartime Edition. How- 
ever, a condensed statement will be included for 
ready reference as well as an index referring to 
historical content of the 1941-42 Edition. 

Over 300 pages in two bindings to retail at 
the following prices: Paper bound, 60c (75c, post- 
paid) ; clothbound, $1.00 ($1.15, postpaid). 


A Streamlined Edition Adapted to Speedy 
Wartime Reference 


Published By 


he Ballas Morning News 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES THE 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION OF 


SANTA RITA 


The University of Texas Discovery Oil Well 


By 


MARTIN W. SCHWETTMANN 


Illustrated by Tom Lea 
Price: $3.50 


This will be a special deluxe Association publication, printed 
from Centaur type on Worthy’s Sterling Ivory Laid and bound 
in distinctive cloth by the press of Carl Hertzog. 


This edition will be strictly limited. 


Copies may now be reserved at a special pre-publication 
rate of $3.00 per volume. This offer expires December 1, 1943; 
- ~~ been extended from the original closing date of Novem- 

er 15. 


This book will live as an important item of oil literature 
relating to Texas and must be accepted as source material for 
the most important incident in the finances of The University 
of Texas. 


Address: Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2145 
University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


RIE JARRATT 


Research and Spanish-English Translation 


B. A., Tulane Telephone 4926 
A. M., Columbia 2107 San Antonio 
Certificate, Centro de Estudios, Madrid Austin 21, Texas 


THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


is the first magazine in America both by 
and for young people— 


it is also good Texana for adults—sample 
copy on request. 


$1.00 per school year 
THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


Box 2145, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Ol... TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 
Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-887. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1834-January, 1887. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00. 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
ee in eight volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: 
.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The eight-volume set may be purchased for 
$23.50. Eight-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $25.00. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louis- 
iana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition, price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 

Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: $5.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.50. 


Send orders to 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2145 

University Station 

Austin 12, Texas 


Solve Your Christmas Gift 
Problems Early 


Flake This a CTeras 
Christmas 


Send the Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly to Your Friends 


* 


We will send a distinctive card 


announcing your gift 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


Box 2145, University Station 


Austin, Texas 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY LIMITED EDITION 


REFUGIO 


A Comprehensive History of Refugio County, Texas 
By HOBART HUSON 


To be published about January 1, 1944. 


The Author: An attorney of 28 years standing, who has practiced at 
Refugio for past 14 years, during which he has taken statements of old- 
time citizens, including memoirs of the late Philip Power, (last surviving 
son of the empresario) and Judge William L. Rea. Each Memoir contains 
over 200 pages MS. He has built up at 'Dawgwood" probably the finest 
collection of Refugiana extant. 

Territory: The history initially covers the area of original Refugio 
County, which was coextensive with the Power and Heweison Colony, and 
comprised the ten littoral leagues between the Nueces and Guadalupe- 
Coleto, together with off-shore islands, including St. Joseph's and Mus- 
tang. The history is restricted as the basic territory is reduced by creation 
of Bee, Aransas, (present) San Patricio counties, and boundary adjust- 
ments with Victoria, Calhoun and Goliad counties. 

Coverage: The history covers the period from the aborigines to the 
present Global War. It is planned as a county history, but its legitimate 
ramifications are such as to make it almost a sectional history of this part 
of the state. It contains much pertaining to Aransas, Bee, Goliad, Victoria, 
Calhoun, San Patricio and Nueces counties, and is an_ indispensable 
source book for those counties. Where topics have been developed by 
general histories the background of local events is lightly touched upon, 
while cases such as the Tamaulepetecan influence, Dimmitt's Garrison, 
Fannin's Command, Federalist Wars, Border Wars, Hobby's Regiment, 
Ford's Regiment, etc., which have not been thoroughly treated elsewhere, 
are exhaustively covered. Family histories have been eliminated and 
biographies reduced to nil. Refugio County has been cosrnopolitan in its 
aspects and it is surprising how many men of prominence elsewhere have 
been its citizens. The history therefore savors of the cosmopolitan and 
ought to be of general as well as local interest. 

Mechanical: The manuscript will run over 2,000 finely handwritten 
pages, of which over 1500 had been completed on August 24. This does 
not include index, bibliography, etc. About 1500 printed pages will be 
required to carry the text, which is painstakingly documented, there being 
about 5,000 reference foot-notes. The binding will be durable. The 
author expects to elaborately index the work, but reserves the right to 
curtail the index, bibliography, and appendices, if cost of publication of 
text exceeds the estimated cost. 

Price: $15.00 the copy, plus C.O.D. charges. If pay:nent is made in 
advance of publication, price delivered will be net. 


HOBART HUSON 
Refugio, Texas. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-six volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back vol- 

umes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. The first 

six volumes have been reprinted and a complete set 

is available either on the installment plan or for cash 

on delivery. 
Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the 

reprinted copies for the following prices: 

$6.00 per volume unbound; 

$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 


$1.50 per single number (Single numbers 
for Vol. IV, No. 2 and Vol. VI, No. 1 are 


now exhausted). 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 


$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
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